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No. 120. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A-Grammar of the English Language, in 
a Series of Letters. Intended for the 
use of Schools and of Young Persons ; 
but more especially for the use of 
Soldiers, Sailors, Apprentices, and 
Ploughboys. By William Cobbett. 
London 1819. 12mo. pp. 186. 


It has been said, that men whose houses 
are of glass should not begin to throw 
stones. Mr. Cobbett seems to hold a 
different opinion: he calls knave and 
rascal, and writes a Grammar! It is 
true that the latter is for the use of 
Ploughboys, and dedicated to a~Man- 
chester Shoemaker, as a fit judge of its 
merits ; but, even so, it is not wise in 
the learned Gentleman to betake himself 
to-such courses. As the name of this 
person still excites considerable atten- 
tion, we have taken the trouble to wade 
through his performance ; and, if it is to 
be considered as a treatise on Grammar, 
or any thing but a contemptible trick to 
propagate the odious principles of its 
writer, we presume to hope our pains 
may not have been ill bestowed. We 
are anxious that the lower classes, so 
cunningly enumerated in the title page, 
should not be deluded into a belief that 


they may be taught any good, either in. 


language or in idea, by this trumpery 
publication, to which the motto should 
have been taken from old Francis 
Quarles :— 


We'll down with all the ’ Varsities, 
Where learning is profest, 

Because they practise and maintain 
The language of the Beast. 

We'll drive the doctors out of doors, 
And arts, whate’er they be ; 

We'll cry both arts and learning down, 
And hey! then up go we. 


If once that anti-Christian crew 
Be crushed and overthrown, 

We'll teach the nobles how to crouch, 
And keep the gentry down. 

Good manners have an ill report, 
And turn to pride we see ; 

We'll therefore cry good manners down, 
And hey! then up go we. 


But let us proceed to the learned 
Theban’s disquisition. 

The skilful grammarian trips at the very 
threshold. In the dedication to Mr. Ben- 
bow, shoemaker, of ars, a he quotes 
ap e of a letter on English grammar, 
sont to” that gentleman in 1817, when he 
was ‘ suffering under the fangs of abso- 
jute power ” (what a consolation !) in which 
VOL, III. 
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passage Mr. Cobbett says, ‘*- You may per- 
aps close your eyes for ever, without 
knowing of what I now address to you.” 
Every school-boy is aware that the word 
*< knowing” ought either to have remained 
in the form ofa participle, in which case 
the preposition ‘‘ of’? ought to have been 
omitted, or to have been converted into a 
noun, in which case it ought to have been 
preceded by the definite article. The 

hrase should have been, either “‘ without 

nowing what I now address to you,” or 
** without the knowing of what I now ad- 
dress to you”—a correct, although an in- 
elegant construction. 

In page 6, we have the following sen- 
tence: ‘* Nor is respect due to, honesty, 
fidelity, or to any such qualities; because 
dishonesty and perfidy are crimes.” Either 
the preposition ‘‘ to” should have been re- 
peated hefore “ fidelity,” or it should have 
been omitted before ‘‘ any such qualities.” 
So much for the grammar; but what do our 
readers think of the logic of the sentence? 
It might with just as much reason be as- 
serted, that the sun does not give light at 
noon-day, because its absence at midnight 
occasions darkness ! 

Page 7. ‘‘ It is probabie that the time 
of Mr. Blundell was not on this occasion 
occupied more, altogether, than four days 
and four nights.” As the observation refers 
to a past occurrence, an ordinary gramma- 
rian would have called it ‘‘ that” and not 
*this” occasion. The preposition ‘ for” 
ought to have preceded the words ‘‘ four 
nights,” or else the words ‘‘ the time of” 
ought to have been struck out. It should 
have been, either ‘* Mr. Blundell was not 
occupied more than four days and four 
nights,” or, “The time of Mr. Blundell 
was not occupied for more than four days 
and four nights.” 

In the same page is the following ex- 
pression: “‘ The respect due to the pro- 
fession of the Surgeon or Physician, is 
however of an order inferior to that which 
is due to the profession of the law.” The 
absence of the article before ‘‘ Pose. 
would imply that surgeon and physician 
are convertible appellations, which they are 
not. The antithesis is also incomplete. It 
ought to have been either in the first in- 
stance ‘ the profession of surgery or phy- 
sic,” which would have been properly op- 

osed to ‘‘ the profession of the law;” or 
in the last instance, ‘‘ the profession of 
the lawyer,” which would have been pro- 
perly opposed to “ the profession of the 
surgeon or the physician.” 

In page 8, the learned grammarian talks 
of an error which ‘‘ may load with calamity 

millions of men, and entail that calamity 
on a long series of future generations.” 
Why, sure! Might not the calamity have 
been ‘‘ entailed” on along series of ‘‘ ante- 


PRICE 8d. 


cedent ” generations? We ask only for in- 
formation. 


Page 11. “ I have just now written.” In 
loose conversation a redundancy of this sort 
is pardonable; but a writer on grammar 
ought to know that the expression, ‘‘ I have 
just written,” would convey his entire 
meaning. 


Page 13. ‘A pretty perfect knowledge.” 
That ignorant man Dr. Blair says, that per- 
fection does not admit of degrees. 


Page 17. ‘« One single error.” Who ever 
heard of ‘‘ two” single errors? We say 
nothing of the minute and laughable ego- 
tism of the passage in which this absurdity 
occurs. 

At the commencement of the third letter, 
the accurate teacher of grammar says, ‘* In 
the second letter I have given youa descrip- 
tion of Etymology.” Reference to a time 
altogether gone by, or an act completed, 
requires another tense. It ought to have 
been, ‘‘ In the second letter I gave you a 
description of Etymology.” —<<I have given 

ou to-day.” ‘* I gave you yesterday.”— 

his is a mistake into which*the author 
frequently falls. We shall easily discover 
the cause when we come to his notions 
one verbs. =. . 

18. ‘ The spelling an 

of aaa is varied ;” and 31. “* The name 
of all females are of the feminine gender.” 
Gross enough for a treatise on grammar ! 

In page 29, after stating that in general 
the plural of nouns is formed by adding an 
s to the singular, the learned grammarian 
says, ‘¢ eye | that to be the first 
rule, I shall add other rules with regard to 
the nouns, which do not follow that rule.” 
The word “ other” is redundant, and 
serves still more to embarrass this awkward 
sentence. 

Page 31. ‘‘ Some words which are.too 
irregular in the forming their plurals.” The 
counter part of the error, and a vulgar one 
it is, which we noticed as occurring in the 
dedication. It ought to have been, either 
‘© in the forming of their plurals,” or, “ in 
forming their plurals.” 

Page 34. “ You see that Richard, moun- 
tain, and nation, has, each of them, ans 
added to it.” An incorrigibly ungramma- 
tical sentence in its present form ; but when 
a sentence is so clumsily constructed that a 
grammatical error of one kind or another 
appears inevitable, that construction ought 
to be changed. How easy it would have 
been to write—‘ You see that each of the 
words, Richard, mountain, and nation, has 
an 3 added to it.” 

Page 34. ‘« As to when one mode. of ex- 
pression is best, and when the other, it is 
a matter which must be left to taste.” One 
of the least doubtful rules of grammar is, 
that when only two things are compared, 





the comparative and not the superlative 





ought to be used. “ The better of two:” 
“The best of the thrée.”” ~The whole 

¢ too is awkward. : 

e 48. ‘To say, ‘I writes; he write,’ 
these’ would be both erroneous.” These 
what? There is no antecedent. A similar 
error frequently occurs in this ‘‘ Treatise 
on Grammar.” 

In pages 60, 61, and 62, the erudite 

a gives a list of verbs, ‘* which,” 
he says, ‘‘ are by some marians reck- 

d irregular.” These he would at once 
isci lips into regularity, and would con- 
sequently I 
ions as ‘‘I builded a house;” ‘“ 
ursted the door;” *‘ He drawed a land- 
scape;” “* We swimmed ashore;” ‘‘ He 
throwed a stone;” ‘It was freezed ;” 
** They had growed,” &c. 

The learned writer’s rules for punctua- 
tigi are very insufficient, and in some cases 
erroneous. ° For instance, in page 78, in 
speaking of the comma, he says, “‘ It is 
Sometimes used to give emphasis or weight 
to the word after which it is put. Observe 
fiow the following two sentences: ‘ I was 
Very well and cheerful last week; du¢ am 
rather feeble’ and low-spirited now.’ ‘I 
am willing to yield to your kind re- 
quests; du¢, I will set your harsh commands 
at defiance.” Why a comma, after the 
second *‘ but” any more than after the 
first ? What judicious reader would make 
the pause which that comma indicates to 
De necessary? 

Page 85 contains a piece of advice sin- 
gla whimsical, absurd, and character- 

tic. “ After having very properly recom- 
mended to his son, ‘‘ to ‘think before he 
writes,” and ‘ to es as careful ant oe 
ness, mar, and sense prevail when he 
wiser to a blacksmith about shoeing a 
horsé, as when he writes on the most im- 
portant subjects,” the author thus pro- 
‘weeds: ** Never think of mending what you 
writé. Let‘it go. No patching; no after. 

vinting.” That is, in other words, “« How- 
ever sensible you may be of error, have 
too much pride or obstinacy to correct it.” 
“Iw page 87 the learned writer observes 
that we cannot with propriety say “‘ 4 
ig, cat, owl and sparrow,” because “ ow/ 
equires‘an; and therefore the article must 
be’ repeated in this phrase: as, ‘ a dog, a 
eat, dn owl, and @ sparrow.’” It seems it 
did not occur to him that under any cir- 
cumstances the article ought to be re- 


peated. ~ 
* Page 107, ‘‘ That, as a relative, may be 
plied either to persons or things.” The 


: sition ought to have been repeated. 
“ Either to or to things.” 
Page 108. “We may say ‘the crowd 


whic he going up the street;” or ‘ the 
? 


was going up the street.’” May 
a liberty of which we were not 
before aware that we were in possession. 
If * crowd” be deemed a noun of multi- 
“tude—a mere mass—the first construction 
k 3 but the use in the second case 


tL? 


we 


iyé pronoun which is applicable 
fo peroote ind not to things, desfarids the 
to be in the plural, and, notwithstand- 


torture our ears by such is 
ey 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ing the learned grammarian’s license, we 
must therefore say, ‘‘ The crowd who were 
going up the street.” 

In page 116 we are gravely informed 
that ‘‘ the full meaning” of the common re- 
quest, ‘‘ Sir, I beg you to give me a bit of 
bread,” is ‘‘ I beg you, who are a Sir, to 
give me a bit of bread.” Risum teneatis. 

In page 124 the learned author justly re- 
marks that it would not be good English to 
say, {‘ The minister conspire against the 
liberties of the people.” As a correct sub- 
stitute for that expression, he writes ‘‘ The 
minister conspires against the liberties of 
the people ;” forgetting the trifling con- 
sideration that an individual cannot con- 
spire. This blunder reminds us of the old 
story of the Irishman, who, telling another 
of a riot at which the magistrates had or- 
dered the mob to disperse, and being asked 
by his friend what he did in consequence, 
replied, ‘‘ Oh! by Jasus, I dispersed as fast 
as possible.” 

‘age 125. “* Mr. Murray gives a similar 
latitude as to the verbs used with a mixture 
of plurals and singulars, as mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraph.” Truly, a per- 
spicuous and grammatical.sentence ! 

In pages 128 and 129, the learned author 
confounds prepositions with conjunctions, 
for he maintains that a noun which is put 
inte the objective case by the preposition 
** with” can nevertheless be so managed, 
as, like Goldsmith’s convenient piece of 
furniture in the village alehouse, 

«*. - = - - a double debt to pay ;” 
for that it can also be made the nominative 
to a verb! 

In page 133, speaking of the tenses of 
verbs, the learned grammarian says, ‘* All 
the fanciful distinctions of perfect, present, 
more past, and more perfect past, and 
numerous others, only tend to bewilder, 
confuse, and disgust the Jearner. There 
can be but three times, the present, the 

ast, and the future.” Every one who 

nows how indispensable to perspicuity and 
elegance are the subdivisions of time which 
the able teacher would thus abolish at one 
sweep, will feel the ignorance and impu- 
dence of this assertion. If there be any 
one quality which more than anuther im- 
parts clearness and beauty to style, it is 
that nice discrimination of tense, that aérial 
perspective of language, which enables a 
writer to preserve the keeping of his work 
—to give to each of the incidents which he 
may introduce, the tone suitable to its 
situation, be that situation more or less 
remote from the foreground on which he 
stands. The learned author would set his 
literary palette with nothing but black and 
white; he rejects all middle tints. 
Page 159. ‘‘ Prey has no singular.” We 
think we have shown sufficiently that any 
unfortunate ‘‘ soldier, sailor, apprentice, 
or f= who may give two shillings 
and sixpence for such Jarning as this, ‘will 
be “a prey” to the conscientious author’s 
fraud and rapacity. 
In page 168, Dr. Watts is censured for 
the following sentence: ‘* When we would 





prove the importance of any scriptural doc, 


trine or duty, the multitude of texts wherein 
it is repeated, and inculcated upon the 
reader, seems naturally to instruct us, &¢.” 
We are told that “‘ the words repeated ang 
inculeated both apply to upon; but we can. 
not repeat a thing upon a reader, and the 
words here used mean this.” They meah 
no such —, The real meaning is clear 
expressed. ‘The word repeated has noq 
plication to the words upon the reader. 

In page 176, the learned author says that 
the persons who draw up the King’s speeches 
** are a Lord High Chancellor, a First Lord 
of the Treasury, a Lord President of the 
Council, three Secretaries of State, a First 
Lord of the Admiralty, a Master General 
of the Ordnance, a Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, and perhaps one or two besides.” 
Now as there are not two Lords High 
Chancellors, two First Lords of the Trea- 
sury, two Lords Presidents of the Council, 
more than three Secretaries of State, two 
First Lords of the Admiralty, two Master 
Generals of the Ordnance, or two Chap. 
cellors of the Exchequer, it appears to our 
humble judgment that the indefinite article 
is here erroneously employed. 

In pages 175 and 176, after having com. 
mented on a passage in the Prince Regent's 
speech, on the opening of the Session of 
Parliament in 1814, and having talked very 
learnedly of ‘‘ the double compound times 
of the verbs,” by which that passage is viti- 
ated, the learned writer affirms that what his 
Royal Highness really meant to say, purged 


'| of course from the error in question, was, 


** It would now ‘have given ime great 
satisfaction to be enabled to communicate 
to you, &c.” ‘ Bravo! This is almost as 
7 as the grammatical elucidation of the 
rill sergeant, who, conceiving that the 
recruits under his discipline were not aware 
of the exact import of the military order 
“« As you were,” observed to them, ‘ My 
lads, when I says ‘ as you were,’ I means 
‘as you was.’ ”* 

In page 181, the learned gent. talks of Mi- 
nisters, when in Parliament, ‘‘stammering, 
and repeating, and putting forth their non- 
sense.” They repeat it, it seems, before 
they put it forth. Ingenieus men! 

Any arrangement of thoughts in a com- 
position is, in this acute writer’s opinion, 
superfluous. In page 182, he observes, 
** When we have said one thing, we must 
add another; and so on until we have said 
all that we have to say.” Certainly a very 
simple process. The learner is then in- 
structed ‘* to use the first words that occur 
to him;” and for the purpose, as we pre- 
sume, of setting the example as well as 
of giving the rule, there appears, in a few 
lines afterwards, this happy proof of the 
wisdom of theinventor’s precepts. ‘‘ Fol- 
low the order which your thought will point 
out; and it will push you on to get it upon 
the paper as quickly and as clearly as pos- 
sible.” Qh! thou much-aspersed ‘‘ Eme- 
raldIsle”! Which of thy sons, in the most 
unsuccessful race that the judgment ever 
ran with the imagination, is recorded as 








* This was actually over-heard in St, James's 
Park, by a friend of ours —Ep, 
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having blurted out anything more ludicrously 
incongruous than this | : 

Having shown sufficiently how ignorant 
of grammar this great teacher is, how in- 
competent to instruct even apprentices and 
ploughboys, we should be sorry to occupy 
inuch more of our space with the detail of 
his errors and comments thereupon. It 
might suffice to state, that there are about as 
many blunders as pages ; but perhaps it 
willbe more decisive if we enumerate a few 
further instances of the impudent quackery 
of this Charlatan. 

In the dedication we hear of “ the first 

of the ¢wo letters” (a very frequent figure 
with our Priscian;) and in a few lines after, 
the renowned Mr. Benbow is told to read 
this grammar upon a very strange condi- 
tion, namely, ‘if the Jars of his dungeon 
will afford him light,” which we presume 
they would not do urless they were at least 
atared heat.We proceed and find (16) ‘three 
latter words all different from each other ;” 
and (17) ** dro first branches” different 
from ‘‘ two latter” branches. The ‘‘ two 
former (26) ave in fact the same word :” 
This confusion of numbers and :relative 
place is charming in a teacher of grammar, 
though not so intelligible as the Irishman’s 
reproach to the master of the packet, that 
his competitor was ‘‘ behind before, but 
now first at last.” 


Of what is termed stip-slop the whole 
book is full. ‘* Some few adjectives” isa 
neat expression (71) ; and at page 9, in the 
same sentence, the laws of England are de- 
nominated ‘* these” laws and “‘ those” 
laws, as if these and those had precisely the 
same meaning. Probably the learned writer 
has cunningly thrown in so many blunders 
by way of exercises to his ‘* dear little 
James ”—but he ought to have given a hint 
of his design. 

We shall not, however, pursue this theme 
any further, but merely bestow a notice on 
the besetting absurdity under which the 
work opens. The author’s ‘ dear little 
James” being a great lad ‘ at the age of 
fourteen years,” is parentally reminded that 
he had never ‘‘ been hidden, or even advised 
to look intou book.” “* Therefore (continues 
this father, impressed with a deep sense of 
the value of educafion!)— THEREFORE, 
being extremely desirous to see you, my 
dear James, an object of respect, 1 now 
(better late than never) call upon you to 
apply your mind to the acquiring of that kind 
of knowledge which is inseparable from an 
acquaintance with books”!!! 

It is astonishing that the apostate did not 
earlier set about teaching his son, and es- 
pecially since he tells him that it was (oh, 

athos!) from knowing his grammar that 
William Prynne succeeded in bringing ty- 
rants to trial and the block. What an 
inducement to have commenced dear little 
James’ grammatical studies as soon as he 
could lisp ! But we have done. 

In 184 is the following excellent 
rule : ‘* Never write about any matter that 
you do not well understand.” How much 


easier it is to advise others than to regulate 


JOURNAL 














one’s own conduct! Had Mr. Cobbett at- 
tended to his own precept, we should have 
been spared the task of exposing his igno- 
rance and absurdity. 





Fitz-Florian’s Alphabet; or Lyrical Bal- 
lads for Children grown up. London 
1819. 12mo. pp. 210. 


There is a good deal of point and hu- 
mour in these compositions. Though 
we recognise many old friends among 
the ballads, they are in new costume; 
and Yriarté, Florian, and other foreign 
writers, are not rendered ‘less pleasing 
by being clothed in an English garb. 

Having thus premised, and being 
averse, as our readers know, to Disqui- 
sition in the stead of Example, especially 
in cases like the present, where the 
former would be tedious and imperti- 
nent, while the latter would be amusing 
and to the purpose, we proceed, without 
further introduction, to extract two or 
three specimens of this anonymous 
Muse. The following is a good lesson 
to egotism : 


THE CUCKOO AND THE SWALLOW. 
One morn, a Cuckoo thus attacked by times 
A Swallow, lately come from warmer climes ;— 
** Ah! madam catchfly, once again 
I see, by toil unaw’d, 
Your Ladyship has crossed the main ! 
How fare all friends abroad ? 


*< How goes the world ? come, tell the news ; 
A littie news is pleasant: 

How do the folk in Turkey, use 
To speak of birds at present? 


“ What say the Georgian maids so pretty, 
About young Nightingale’s dull ditty ? 
Do any praise it now? I fancy not” — 
«« Excuse me,’’ said the Swallow, “ much they 
praise 
His plaintive and melodious lays, 
And call them charming, and I know not 
what.” 


“‘ Charming! that’s droll enough; what says 
The world, then, of my little friend, Tomtit ?”’ 

« Some call him foppish in his ways; 

But,”’ said the Swallow, “ much they praise . 
His plumage and his wit.” 

“< His wit, that’s well,” the Cackoo cried with 

lee, 
“¢ And what says all the world of Mz?” 


“* Of you ?”’ exclaimed the wondering bird, 
*¢ Of you ?—in truth, Sir, not a word.” 

“ What!—never?"’ said the Cuckoo, “ never ? 
Does no one talk of ME ?—How !—Why !— 
That's very strange indeed! for J 

Talk of myself for ever.” 

A well known Eastern tale is thus 
neatly versified : 


THE PASHAW AND THE DERVISE. 
When a sage leaves his shop, and, on politics 
doting, . 
Exchanges cloth patterns for plans of reform ; 
n preachers hold forth on the pleasures of 


voting, 
And roar, how delightfully calm is a storm! 


OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








a 
Are they mad ?—mad enough—see their frothy: 


condition; 
E’en the simple go mad when they’re bit by am- 
bition. 





A Turkish Pashaw, in'a whimsical mood, 
Took a casket of gold full of jewelry fair, 
And addressing a Dervise, thrice solemnly good, 
And wishing to make the grim anima! stare, 
** This casket,” he cried, with extravagant mirth, 
* You —_ give—to the greatest of fools upon 
earth.” 


Sedately, the Dervise observ'’d the command, 
And carefully went the gems’ owner to find ; 
Great fools, in abundance, he found in the land, 
But to each of them, gravely, he said in his 
mind, 
*« Thou art a great goose, my good friend, 1 allow, 
But perhaps I may find a still greater than thou.” 


O’er the regions adjoining he rambled in vain ; 
All the land of the Tartars he wandered 
around, 
And then, to the Bosphorus, cross’d he the main, 
Where a people half frantic with pleasure he 
found. 
With surprise, he regarded the mob so delighted, 
And with more, when an Iman the reason recited. 


With a bowstring, the Sultan has graciously sent 
His Vizier, to take a short message to Heaven ; 
These affairs give the faithful amazing content, 
And oft this content by the Sultan is given. 
** What !—often?’’—the sage, with astonish- 
ment cried. 
‘© Of late very often,’’ the Iman replied. 


The Dervise went on. ‘‘ Isa successor nam’d?.” 
‘“©O yes, with the form and magnificenee 
meet.”’ 
“* This morn,”’ said the Iman, ‘‘ I heard him 
proclaim’d : 
There, there, you may see him; he’s now in 
the street.”’ 
The Dervise beheld him ; with wonder he saw, 


4 In the newly-made Vizier, his friend, the Pashaw. 


*< You still have the casket?’ the Vizier began, 

For well the grim face of the Dervise he 
kenn’d ; 

Said the Dervise, “In vain, long I sought for 
‘> the man 

For whom you design’d it—my search has its 


end. 
The jewels belong to no mortal but you; 
They are yours, mighty Vizier, accept them,— 
adieu.” , 
It is surprising that the following was 
not quoted in the debate on the-Catholic 


question : 


THE BLESSING OF GASCONY. 
“© He rose by merit! ’’—Cant no more; 
We do not live in days of yore; 
Those strange and goodly times are fled, 
Yorke, Thurlow, Dampier, all are dead ! 


In worldly matters, what, on earth, 

Now helps a parson less than worth? 
The modern patron’s motto true, 

Is, ‘* Friend, help me, and 1*il help you.” 


As for all merit seen in others, | 

Save brothers, sons, or sons of brothers, 
Or youth, by speculation led 

To some dear bouncing daughter's bed, 
However great, whate‘er the kind, 
Worth’s but a word—and words are. wind. 


You say, my lord keeps worth in sight: 
More kind are they that scout it quite, 
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Blest may the brazen ns live, 
Who give to varlets all they give ; 
But never, with delusive art, 

Raise hopes to wring a worthy heart. 


And must the great be ever blind 

To merit, both of heart and mind ? 
No—once there liv’d, I know not when, 
A lord as kind as common men; 

Full oft, with condescension fraught, 

A neighbouring priest’s retreat he sought; 
There talk’d apace, nor talk’d amiss, 
Of rural joys and gentle bliss; 

Then, in a softly, flattering mood, 

He prais’d the Parson’s ancient blood ; 
Admir’d his books, his farm, his sense, 
And, with his praises, gave him pence— 
Gave him a living—nay, a lease, 

And to the gifts—annexed a niece. 


Lame was the niece, and lean, and loud, 
As Mammon mean, as Satan proud, 
From reason, wit, and fancy free, 
Yet poor as any wit was she ; 
Hard as a crust on miser’s shelf, 
And ugly !—as my lord himself. 
Oft has his reverence humbly thought, 
. He guve his uncle thanks for nought. 


A pleader, say the prudent Dutch, 
Proves nothing, if he prove too much— 
And patrons, cry some vicars sore, 

By giving less, would profit more. 


A prelate once, of talents fair, 

Was call’d to fill St. Peter’s chair; 

That is, my lord, without a trope, 

Was, right or wrong, elected Pope, 

And, with his robes, and keys, and hood on, 
Made an especial stiff and good one. 


No matter for the time or name, 

From Gascony said Pontiff came ; 

And soon some former friends were sent, 
With lofty hopes and bodies bent, 

And speeches fram’d in order meet, 
Witb puffs their holy sire to greet. 


The bowing friends with windy lies 
‘ Puff’d the new Pontiff to the skies ; 
“ He was,” they said, ‘‘ so good, so great! 
So fit for all affairs of state ! 
There never liv’d, there could not be, 
A Prelate so belov’d as he.” 
Then, speeches done, long bowing low, 
They humbly kiss’d the sacred toe. 


Now, all that ply the flatterer’s trade, 
Would, willingly, for praise be paid. 
His friends again address’d the Pope, 
Breathing a gentle wish, a hope, 

A trust he still would serve the See 
He once enjoy'd in Gascony. 


“‘ Thy voice,” they said, ‘‘ now rules the earth. 


O bless the land that gave us birth! 

Our crops are thin, the soil is weak, 

The hills, and e’en the vales, are bleak ; 

In pity then, most holy Sire, 

Concede the boon we all desire ! 

Permit us ev’ry year to view, 

Instead of one poor harvest—two ! 

O listen to our humble suit, 

B ! power, se know, is absolute !”’ 

sons,’’ the smiling Po lied, 

‘ Your wishes shall be gratified 
grant—in eve to come— 

Your hinds shall bring two harvests home : 

Yes, Gascony shall yearly. view, 

Instead of one poor harvest—two. 

I grant you this.””—His thanks aloud 

Each deputy express’d, and bow’d. 


The Pope went on. ‘ I know your want, 
And this, and more than this, I grant. 


*¢ While other countries, far and near, 
Have only TWELVE months in the year, 
I grant that you shall, evermore, 

In Gascony, have—TWENTY-FOUR.”’ 


To so pleasant a story we add but one 
more—perhaps it may prove useful to 
our dramatic critics. 


THE POET AND THE QUAKER. 
A poet, who call’d a young Quaker his friend, 
Had, with pains, a most horrible tragedy penn’d, 
Which, acted with skill and some little success, 
Gave the Bard a delight which he could not 
express. 


As he wish’d that his friend should his glory 
survey, - 

He requested the Quaker to go to the play ; 

He begg’d him, implor’d him, he press’d him 
amain, 

And promis’d he never would ask him again. 

At last he prevail’d; though, afraid to be known, 

The Friend, in disguise, went alarm’d, and alone. 


The boxes were gay to Aminadab’s sight, 

And the music awhile gave a little delight ; 

But at length, as he gaz’d on the drama so deep, 
Much inclined was the solemn young critic to 


sleep ; 
While ranted the King, while the Minister pros’d, 
He look’d till he yawn’d, and he heard till he 
os’d ; 
But the farce, which he took for a part of the 
play, 

At last so amus’d him, and made him so gay, 
That he lost all his wearisome longing for rest, 
And laugh’d at old Blue Beard as well as the best. 


As they met, in the morn, the true Poet inquir'd, 
If his play, by his friend, had been duly admir’d ? 
‘* Now tell me,” said he, ‘ and sincerely, my 


friend, 
What you think of its middle, beginning, and 
end.” 


Said the Quaker, ‘* Thy Shacabac forc’d me to 
laugh ; 

But thy king and thy queen are too stupid by 
half. 


Thy beginning and middle are horrible stuff ; 
But the end of thy tragedy’s funny enough.” 


No further remarks had the critic to make, 
And the Poet saw truth in the garb of mistake. 





Eaypr :—Sarame’s Narrative.* 


We can this week only afford room for 
one link of M. Salamé’s entertaining 
narrative, to preserve the chain in the 
memory of our readers. We select for 
this purpose an important notice of the 
existing government of Egypt, of all 
which Mohammed Aly Pashaw is Gover- 
nor, or rather King. 

Egypt, in our modern time, was never 
under the control of one person alone, 
but the present Governor, whose orders are 





#% In our extracts from this work last weck, 
the sign mazual of Mahomet should have had 
the fingers extended—we had nothing but the 
printer’s index ready to give a notion of this 
mode of authenticating the acts of that great 





obeyed, perhaps, as far as the Cataracts, 
This extraordinary man is a native of 
Cavalaf on the coast of Romania, opposite 
the island Tasso, and came to Egypt as , 
common soldier, where he raised himself 
to the throne, in some way like Buong. 
parte, by the force of his sword. He a 
first, after the grand Vizir left Egypt, was 
employed in the Beys’ service, when he 
succeeded in making a revolution, andj 
drove them out of Cairo. Then, as there 
was a legal Pashaw appointed by the Porte, 
(Kisrif Pashaw, the late Hig Admiral) 
he (Mohammed Aly) began to manage, 
underhand, all the chiefs of the troops, till 
he created a general conspiracy amongst the 
soldiery, and compelled Kusrif Pashaw to 
escape to Damiatta; from which place he 
was brought again to Cairo, by Mokemeatl 
Aly’s tricks, re-proclaimed Pashaw, and on 
the next morning was obliged to quit the 
throne, and run away to Rossetta, thence 
to Alexandria! Hkorshid Pashaw (the 
late Grand Vizir) being the next legal one, 
who was appointed by the Porte for Alex. 
andria, according to the former rules of 
Egypt, left that city and went to Cairo, 
ron Me in a few weeks after, he was like. 
wise compelled hy the conspirators to take 
refuge in the citadel and begin y: upon 
the city. Mohammed Aly availed himself 
of the opportunity to induce the inhabi- 
tants to rise up and cry against the Pashaw, 
who at last found the best way was to capi- 
tulate, and quit the citadel of Cairo for 
Alexandria. Meanwhile the Porte having 
heard of all these disorders, sent a new 
Pashaw named Sayéd Aly. He arrived at 
Alexandria safe; but on his way to Cairo, 
Mohammed Aly was ready to stop him at 
once, and shewed him the way to the grave 
instead of the throne! Mehammed Aly 
having now bribed the Ulama, or chiefs of 
religion, who hold the highest ranks, (from 
superstition) and are the leaders of the in. 
habitants of Cairo, nay, of all Egypt, he 
obtained testimonials of their approbation 
of his being the only person who was fit to 
govern the country; whereupon the Porte 
of Constantinople was obliged to acknow- 
ledge him as Pashaw, and sent him the 
Firmans of Pushalik, He thus ascended 
the throne of Egypt, and has ever since been 
almost an absolute King! He cannot either 
read or write; and he consults nobody, 
trusting wholly to his own mind and judg- 
ment. 





ST. DOMINGO. 

A work on St. Domingo has lately appear- 
ed in France. The author is Baron Pam. 
phile de Lacroix, a Lieutenant-General in 
the Haytian service. He seems to be a maa 
of extensive information, and his work con- 
tains many curious details concerning the 
inhabitants of the abovementioned colony. 
When we reflect on the rapid traisition of 
the blacks of Hayti from ignorance and bar- 
barism to their present state of civilization, 
we cannot sufficiently admire the noble 
efforts that were made to rescue them from 
slavery. This extraordinary civilization is 





impostor—Ep, 


one of the great blessings of liberty. 
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‘There appears to be an astonishing desire 
for knowledge among the negroes. ‘I 
have known some, says General Lacroix, 
who taught themselves to read and write. 
They walked about with their books 
in their hands, and requested those 
whom they met to explain to them the 
meaning of words. Many have become no- 
taries, advocates, judges, &c. and _ their 
shrewdness and penetration are remarkable. 
There are negroes in St. Domingo who are 
tolerably good painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, and mechanics. They work the mines ; 
and with no other aid than books on che- 
mistrv, natural philosophy, and mathema- 
tics, they have established manufactories 
of nitre, gun-powder, arms, and a cannon 
fouhdery.” If we may credit the author of 
the present work, the Haytians have the 
finest cavalry in America. 

« Hayti, he says, is not yet a manufac- 
turing, industrious, and commercial na- 
tion. Like the Romans, we go from the 
sword to the plough, and from the plough 
to the sword; we are merely military and 
agricultural. - - - - The art of printing, so 
essential for the dissemination of human 
knowledge, is making daily advance- 
ment,” &c. 

“‘The Haytians, formerly so wretched, 
will shortly be the happiest people in the 
world. Like the Phoenix, whicli we have 
adopted as our emblem, we shall rise from 
our ashes more glorious than before. 

«« Agriculture has not yet reached the de- 
gree of perfection it had attained in 1789, 
but it is making rapid advancement towards 
complete regeneration. The revenues of 
this Colony exceed one hundred millions. 
The annual resources of the two govern- 
ments amount to forty-eight millions, and 
their expenditure to eighteen. The armies 
of the two chiefs of St. Domingo amount 
to 48,090 men. One third of this force is 
kept constantly under arms; and in case of 
attack, it could be quadrupled. The popu- 
lation of Hayti is calculated at 500,000 
souls, 480,000 of whom are blacks or 
creoles. In 1789 the population amounted 
to upwards of 600,000, including 40,000 
whites and 40,000 creoles. Of the former 
but few now remain, and the latter do not 
exceed 25,000. The morals of the people 
are improving, and public instruction is 
protected and encouraged. 

“ France, and the whole of Europe, have 
long been flattered with the hope that dis- 
sensions would arise among the Chiefs of 
St. Domingo. It has been asserted that the 

‘egroes could not long resist the happiness 
of being restored to the legitimate govern- 
ment. But all these illusions have vanished. 
The Haytians have recovered their liberty, 
and they know how to preserve it. On this 
subject their governments entertain but onc 
sentiment; and though they do not refuse 
to maintain commercial relations with the 
mother country, yet they will never be pre- 
vailed on to sacrifice their independence. 
Such is their jealousy of the influence of 
the whites, that the following is one of the 
articles of their constitution: No white can 


become a master or a landed proprietor at 
St. Domingo.” 

General Lacroix observes, that the Hay- 
tian governments have already paid fifteen 
millions of piasters for supplies and suc- 
cours afforded them by England. 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR MARCH 1819. 


Art. I. Mill’s History of British India. 


This great work having been published 
nearly two years, and being long since suffi- 
ciently known to such of our readers as are 
more especially interested in the affairs of 
our Indian empire, we do not think it ne- 
cessary to go into the detail of the cri- 
tique of Baron de Sacy, who gives it as 
his opinion that the work in general perfectly 
accomplishes the object which the author 
proposed. 


Observations sur la Phre- 
nologie, &c. 
Our readers have,we believe, had enough of 
the system of Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim. 
M. Punien, entirely disapproving of the 
system, acknowledges that the work of the 
authors has some merit in improving our 
knowledge of the anatomy of the brain, 
and that we are obliged to them for making 
us better acquainted than before with the 
details of that organ. 


II. Spurzheim. 


Art. III. J. Macdonald Kinneir’s Journey 
through Asia Minor, &c. 
We refer our readers to our last Number 
for a critique on this work. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 


Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria. 
(Concluded for the present.) 

Coal, considered as a particular mineral 
substance, is a solid, combustible, fbitu- 
mineus matter, which, when the oil and 
other volatile parts are expelled, can bear 
a red heat without changing its form. 
Williams distinguishes six different kinds 

of coal :— 

1. Newcastle, or Caking-coal which from 
its fat and bituminous quality, cakes in 
burning, and gives out a thick smoke. The 
best kinds give very little ashes. Kirwan 
says that this species is composed of car- 
bone and bitumen, mixed with a very small 
quantity of clay. Its specific gravity is 
1,25—1,37. This species abounds in the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
and is the chief article of the trade of New- 
castle and Sunderland. Considerable quan- 
tities of it are found also at Ballmull,* near 
Dunférmline, in the county of Fife. 

2. Rock Coal gives but little ashes; but 
it does not form itself into a mass in the 
fire like the eaking coal. It is found in 
great abundance in the counties of Edin- 





* We preserve the Imperial writer’s ortho- 
graphy. 





burgh, Linlithgow, Fife, and Stirling, and 
in other parts of Scotland, and also in 
Shropshire and other parts of England. 

3. Splint Coal gives a very brisk fire, and 
is found in very regular strata. This kind 
does not readily break crosswise, but length- 
wise it may be easily split into flat thin 
pieces, which give as bright a fire as resi- 
nous pine-wood; a variety of this kind, of 
a brilliant black, is excellent for domes- 
tic use: the Scotch miners call it run splint: 
this species is very common in all the mines 
of Scotland, and in some parts of England. 

4. Cannel Coal, called also Parret Coal, 
has this name.on account of its bright and 
clear flame, which burns like a candle. As 
this kind is of a beautiful black colour, of 
a fine compact and uniform texture, and is 
susceptible of a fine polish, vases of different 
kinds are made of it with the lathe, and it 
can supply the place of jet. A great deal 
is found in many parts of Scotland; the 
best is near Wigan, in Lancashire, where 
it appears in large blocks ; the layers are 
about three lines in thickness, and inclined 
one yard in twenty. They are very deep. 
At Haigh Hall there is a country house 
built of Cannel Coal. 

5. Culm, or Blind Coal. This variety 
has the peculiar property of not emitting 
either flame or smoke, and yet it produces 
a much more ardent and violent heat than 
charcoal. It is remarkable, says Williams, 


that when a certain quantity of this com- 


bustible is lighted, and heated to such a 
degree that every little particle is kindled, 
if you extinguish it, the surface of all these 
little fragments is as black, and retains the 
same texture and the same lustre as if it 
had not burned. 

6. Jet. This species has almost the same 
appearance as the finest varieties of Cannel 
Coal, except that the latter has a more 
equal texture, without a visible grain, and 
breaks easily in every direction: w 
Jet has a woody texture, and does not 
easily break across, but readily lengthwise, 
like Splint Coal. It is found in England, 
and almost every where in separate masses, 
of different sizes, inclosed in other strata 
of coal or in clay. 

We visited at Lymington the great 
foundery, known by the name of the Ly- 
mington Tyne [ron Company. The ore is 
common clay ironstone, which is partly 

rocured in the neighbourhood, and partly 
eso from Whylleby,* on the sea-coast. 

The ore is roasted and melted with coke 
in three furnaces, whence it is taken out in 
bars: each melting is about 2} tons. As 
the ore leaves a great quantity of scorie, 
the furnace must be cleansed after every 
melting. A steam-engine sets in motion 
the cylindrical bellows, which have a dou- 
ble action ; that is to say, the piston draws 
in and expels the air both above and below ; 
the air is regulated by water. The regula- 
tor is an iron chest six feet Jong, and from 
two feet to two feet anda half broad. At 
the lower part this chest has aledge (rebord) 
and the upper part is three feet broad, re- 
taining the same length : the whole is seven 
or eight feet high; the air enters at the 








lower: » and the water rises or falls ac- 
cording as the air enter's or escapes: thete 
* were two of these regulators. Hence’ the 
air is conducted to the furnaces in larger 
- or smallér quantities, according as it is 
‘wanted. Fhe iron bars are afterwards 
broken and takon to he remelted to rever- 
. berfatofy or to cylindrical furnaces: in the 
- first they melt it with coal, for articles of 
a large sizé, making it issue from several 
reverberatory furnacesat the same time; in 
. the second ‘it is melted with coke, for finer 
articles: The bars are also carried to a kind 
of forge of considerable depth,which has an 
iron roof: here they are melted in an open 
fire, and with a double pair of bellows, and 
formed into oblong pigs five or six feet 
long, twelve or eighteen inches broad, and 
- three or four isiehes thick. They are .co- 
vered with sand, and left to cool; then 
they are broken and thrown into the rever- 
beratory furnace, where they are melted by 
the flame of a coal fire. I saw the iron flow 
like water, boil and bubble up ; the work- 
man stirs the mass with an iron rod: by 
this continual fire the mass begins to 
thicken, and the workman puts the parts 
which have bécotne thick, partly into the 
furnace, partly on one side. We were told 
that this process takes two hours. The 
workman forms the pieces, which are then 
placed either in the flatting machine or 
under great hammers. I counted eleven or 
twelve réverberatory furnaces for the va- 
rious operations of melting, five or six of 
which are always at work, and two cylin- 
drical furnaces. The iron is mostly flat- 
tened under the hammer; the anvil and 
hammer are used to beat it out in all direc- 
tions : in the flatting machines it is reduced 
. to the greatest possible degree of thinness. 
In this foundery there are machines for 
boring cannon. 

We saw at Gateshood, one of the suburbs 
of Neweastle, another great foundery, 

. Which employs five hundred workmen. 

. What appeared remarkable to us was the 
great forge for anchors and chains. The 
mechanism for making chains deserves 
attention. 

The ‘chains are formed of links almost 
like those of a watch-chain ; that is to say, 
like a figure of 8. The machine first makes 
the. hole, and then gives it the form b 
means of a punch driven in by force. Each 
link of the greatest chams intended for 
ships of war, weighs 2 ewt, They are bent 
by means of a machine. Tiie links are car- 
ried to the sea-ports, where they are joined 
and soldered. 

On the road from Lymington to New- 
castle, we visited also a tar manufactory. 

It is well known that the Newcastle coal 
contains a great deal of tar. In six fur- 
naces the coal is distilled in close retorts. 
The tar and. the oil, as well as the water, 
pass through two barrels to be cooled, and 
afterwards they are reccived in a third bar- 
rel. The tar, still unpurified, is distilled on 

lates of iron, and purified in this manner. 
pblack is produced by closing the chim- 
néys and leading the smoke, disengaged by 
combustion, from the retorts into a sys- 








tem of pipes resembling the buildings 
erected for the sublimation of arsenic : it is 
formed by a double channel, five feet high 
and three feet broad, in which the smoke 
circulates. and deposits the Jampblack on 
all sides. This. manufactory produces 
pitch, tar, lampblack, and coke, for the 
retorts. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
Prroricneous Acip.—Extract of a letter 

from M. C. G. at Paris, to M. V. M. at 

Brussels :— 
A discovery of the greatest importance 
engages at this moment the attention of the 
Physicians, the Chemists, and the Govern- 
ment. A person of the name of Mangé has 
discovered that the pyroligneous acid, ob- 
tained by the distillation of wood, has the 
property of preventing the decomposition 
and putrefaction of animal substances. It is 
sufficient to plunge meat for a few moments 
into this acid, even slightly empyreumatic, 
to preserve this meat as long as you may de- 
sire. Cutlets, kidneys, liver, rabbits, which 
were prepared as far back as the month of 
July last, are now as fresh as if they had 
been just procured from the market. I have 
seen carcasses washed three wecks ago with 
pyroligneous acid, in which there is yet no 
sign of decomposition. Putrefaction not 
only stops, but it even retrogrades. Jakes 
exhaling infection, cease to do so, as soon 
as you pour into them the purifying acid. 
You may judge how many important appli- 
cations may be made of this process. Navi- 
gation, medicine, unwholesome manufacto- 
ries, will derive incalculable advantages 
from it. This explains why meat, merely 
dried in a stove, does not keep, while that 
which is smoked becomes unalterable We 
have here an explanation of the theory of 
hams, of the beef of Hamburg, of smoked 
tongues, sausages, red herrings, of wood 
smoked to preserve it from worms, 
&e. &e. &e. 


CAST IRON RENDERED MALLEABLE. 


The Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, &c. (in France) has for these fourteen 
years past proposed premiums for a pro- 
cess by which cast iron could be rendered 
malleable, and proper to be made into com- 
mon utensils, such as boilers, stew pans, 
&c. usually made of copper, which is dearer 
than cast iron, and the use of which is dan- 
gerous and often attended with accidents. 
This interesting problem of domestic eco- 
nomy has been solved by Messrs. Baradelle 
and Deodor, and the Society in consequence 
decreed to them, on the 23d of September 
last, the premium offered for it. 

The Marquis de St. Croix, who is a 
Member of the Society, has since turned 
his attention to the application of this dis- 
covery ; and he has just had experiments 
made in the manufactory of Loulans, upon 
pieces of this iron, which leave no doubt of 





their malleability and of the advantageswhich 





résult from it. Pots, vessels of differep; 
kinds, nails, keys, spoons, and forks, wer 
first rough cast, then submitted to the 

cess of Malleabilisation. The malleabilige, 
pieces not only resisted shocks which woul 
have fractured the brittle cast iron, by 
were not even broken by falls from th 
height of ten feet and more on the pay. 
ment. They could not be broken but) 
letting them fall upon stones from th, 
height of 20 or 30 feet. These pieces wer 
turned and filed with more facility than pey. 
ter. The broken parts, the grain of whic) 
is fine and nearly the same as that of ste¢!, 
were bronzed and perfectly well soldered: 
the keys answered in the hardest locks 45 


well as the usual iron keys; the nails did § 


not rivet well, but entered easily and with. 
out breaking the hardest wood. The vessels 
designed for tinning received it very well; 
lastly, the malleabilised cast iron exeeeds 
in strength by more than one half the cas, 
iron hitherto in use. 


Berenice.—Among the recent discove- 
ries of the enterprising M. Belzoni, we u- 
derstand that he has made out the site and 
remains of the ancient and celebrated city 
of Berenice on the Red Sea. The ruins and 
antiquities of this place will furnish much 
data for comparative criticism, and appear 
to us to be eminently calculated to throwa 
light over the most doubtful pvints of-early 
history. 


THE FINE ARTS, . 





ROYAL ACADEMY: EXHIBITION. 
The fifty-first Exhibition invited exami- 
nation on Monday last, and, notwithstanding 
the absence of Sir Thomas Lawrence, gave 


us no reason to complain of the want of § 


portraits of all sizes. We should be glad 
to say as much for the historical branch of 
art, but unfortunately, as we think, there is 
a marked paucity iu the higher department. 
The general effect of the rooms is showy, 
and there are a few pictures of extraorii- 
nary merit on sacred and on poctical sub- 
jects, in landscape, and in familiar life. 
The whole number of works displayed is 
1248 ; it may therefore be imagined, that 
from the cielmg to the floor there is 20 
space vacant. Of course many of the pic- 
tures might as well be in the vault or dome 
of Saint Paul’s Church ; and in the large 
room in particular there seems to have been 
an injudicious obscuring of the light,which 
adds to the dimness, and, while it injures 
all, prevents at least one third of the pro- 
ductions in that room from being seen in any 
sense consistent with a knowledge of theit 
parts. Appreciating also the excessive difl- 
culty of arranging so multitudinons a col- 
lection, it nevertheless appeers to us tliat 
little regard has been paid to harmony ia 
disposing the gallery. Pictures of the most 
opposite qualities are huddled together— 
the brilliant near the opaque, the gaudy by 
the side. of the low-toued, the red by the 
brown, the light by the dark, the soft by 
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————— 
the strong. This produces a bad effect, and 
js calculated to give impressions of eve 
thing differing from what is intrinsic and real. 
This heing our own feeling on the occa- 
sion, we are sorry to add that many pecu- 
liar grievances have been communicated to 
us by artists who deem themselves un- 
kindly or unjustly used by the Academy. 
It is not, however, our fashion to take up 
rivate disputes, and we shall be cautious 
not to allow individual interests to vent 
spleen or revenge through our columns. 
Ye are sensible of the marvellous irritabi- 
lity, and not always humble pretensions 
of the majority of Artists, and can readily 
suppose that many ill-grounded accusations 
are brought against those who in hanging 
the Exhibition have a very troublesome 
task to perform. But it is clear enough that 
the Academicians take abundant care of 
themselves and their friends, and that in a 
few obvious instances this annual display is 
not distinguished by liberality or impartial 
respect to talent. We observe, for exam- 
le, No. 1086, Jupiter Pluvius, Lebedea, 
C J. Gandy, certainly one of the noblest 
compositions of the vear, stuck into the 
midst of mere designs and architectural 
drawings in the Library, all of which, in- 
deed, its great character and splendid exe- 
cution cause to look like dirty washings ;— 
we notice an exceedingly clever and popu- 
Jar scene from Kin San; Portraits (No. 
298) by M. Sharp, faced upon the ground 
with two very indifferent portraits a’top 
of it:—we see, or rather we guess, that 
many small and apparently highly finished 
pieces are as highly elevated above the vi- 
sion of the world; but as we shall annex 
one of the letters we have received on this 
oint, it is unnecessary for us:to dwell upon 
it more at length. 


Among the most striking pictures which 
we have to mentionas particularly deserving, 
or, let us say, as having most attracted our 
eye on our first visit, we may enumerate, 
No. 20. Battle of Marston Moor, Cooper ; 
27. A fine Ganymede, by Hilton ; 38. Por- 
trait of Chantrey, by Raeburn; 48. Thea- 
trical Portraits, by @. Clint; 86. View of 
Rotterdam, by Callcott ; 104. Portrait of 
Mr. Lambton, by Phillips; 136. Entrance 
of the Meuse, a masterly sky, by 7'urner ; 
137. Portrait of M. Macnabb, by Shee ; 
143. Lending a Bite, a humorous little 
thing, by Mulready ; 153. The Penny Wed- 
ding, one of Wilkie’s best painted and most 
characteristic compositions ; 157. The Sto- 
len Kiss, from Guarini, Pastor Fido, West ; 
163. Portraits of three Messrs. Lyell, a 
charming picture, Phillips ; 164-5-6. An 
Interior and Designs for Boccace, exqui- 
sitely done, by Stothard ; 169. Venus Ana- 
dyomene, a beautiful piece, by Howard ;175. 

orning Fishermen, one of Collin’s most 
perfect landscapes; 206. Richmond Hill, 
an uncommon and splendid work, by Twr- 
ner ; 212. Highland Chief, by Raeburn; 
223. A good Portrait of Lord Lascelles; by 
Jackson; 232;Captain Manby,in a fine broad 
style, J. P. Davis ; 269. The Post-office, 


E. ¥. Rippingille ; 309. Jacob’s Dream, by 
W. Allston; equal to the foremost produc- 


coloured, by Stewardson ; 341. 





tions of the season; 310. Aladdin, richly 
our 

de Coverley, a very clever thing, by C. R. 
Leslie ; 404. A Lady ina Ruben’s manner; 
R. R. Reinagle ; 436. A Portrait of Sir J. 
Little, Stewardson; 453. Calandrino, a 
droll story from the Decameron, H. P. 
Briggs; 461 and 469. Landscapes by Sa- 
mueland Hoffland; 603, Village Feast, W. 
Kidd ; 640. A Wood-Cutter and his Daugh- 
ter, Drummond ; 676. Crayon portrait of 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Slater (it is said to be 
wrongly assigned to a lady, in the. cata- 
logue:) In miniature, Sir Gregor Mac 
Gregor and other large portraits, by Steele ; 
and several brilliant or sweet productions, 
by A. Robertson, Chalen, W. H. Watts, 
Newton, &c. Enamels by Bone in his best 
manner, and a large and fine copy by 
Muss, &c.:—In Sculpture, 1179. A Peasant 
Girl, by Westmacott ; 1181. Statue of Dr. 
Anderson for Madras, Chantrey, and some 
fine busts, &c. 

We do not mean to infer that these are 
all the best works in the Exhibition; but 
simply that they caught our attention, and 
have among them, certainly, the most suc- 
cessful efforts. We now conclude by 
subjoining the letter which we before 
spoke of :— 


‘* Oh, ye are men of stone.” 


MR. EDITOR, 

I mean no allusion to the majority of the 
hanging committee as being Sculptors, or 
that they are made of harder materials than 
many who have gone before them upon 
whom the task of getting up these public 
Exhibitions has devolved. In one thing they 
certainly agree, viz. in believing their bre- 
thren without the pale of the Royal Aca- 
demy are stocks and stones, seeing they are 
treated without any consideration as artists, 
or as having the feelings of men. 

I mean, Mr. Editor, in troubling you with 
this, to let the public know that the 
artists who send their works have no wish 
in sending them there but for the obvious 
purpose of having them seen, and that the 
members of the Royal Academy would do 
them a kindness in rejecting them altoge- 
ther ; and that none of them are so weak or 
silly as to imagine that filling a corner or 
stopping a gap in that place is sufficient 
honour. The culpable neglect of hanging 
the pictures is tgo glaring not to strike 
every one,—wwhilst performances of a few 
inches are placed at the height of 
feet, and others so low as to be liable to in- 
jury from the feet of the visitors. 

To be sure those that are placed aloft 
have the advantage : they cannot be seratch- 
ed, they cannot be criticised, for they can- 
not be seen (without the help of a glass,) 
nor can they be so easily covered with dust 
as those in lowest places. Perhaps, Mr. 
Editor, the body curporate of the Academy, 
assuming the right of a parent, may think 
fit to adopt a nursery plan, in thus giving 
tops and bottoms to her hungry children. 

But the truth is, Ido not believe the 
Committee ever see the pictures thus hung ; 
they have enough to do to look after those 











of their own body and those their eit 
and the surplus is at the disposal of the 
servants of the Academy, who, pti pe f. 
haps some John Bullish notions, ¢hin 
can. never be pon ane® for money, 

Should this offensive and disgraceful sys- 
tem continue,and thecontributingexhibi 
be allowed no choice of withdrawigg tl 
works unless they can be seen, I sh 
advise you, Mr. Editor, to save yoursel 
much trouble in your remarks, by meanis 0 
the followin ment. You may di- 
vide the while oft e picture under th ‘4 
heads : those which are Placed, those whic 
are Hung, and those which are, Gibbeted; 
it will readily be understood of those whi¢ 
are placed, that they are such as may be 
seen—those which are hung, have the next 
chance,—the, gidbeted none, —_. on 

Thus, Mr. Editor, in speaking of them 
under these classes, you.will have only to 
name, No. —, placed, ought to hé een 
gibbeted; or No. —, placed, ought to bé 
hung, and so on; the sign would soon bé 
understood, and the marks of merit mig 
be seen (as far as seeing them would a | 
without the detail of technical terms a 
long description, ee a 

In admitting these few hints for the eg 
sideration of those whom it may concern, 
more especially that it may be understoo 
that rejection is no evil, in comparison of 
the insulting way in which the works of the 
contributing exhibitors are treated, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient ae, 











ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT FUND. 


The anniversary dinner of thie eneyy 
lent Institution took place on Monda 
aud was attended by about 160 gentlem 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex presiding. 
Owing to the important discussion in Par- 
liament, the company was not so num 
as it would otherwise have been, but ther 
were many distinguished artists present 
and those emineit persons who could n 
personally assist at the feast, did not fail 
to send reminiscences of their affection for 
the charity. The collection annouhced at 
table amounted to upwards of 750/. whith 
raises the fund to a total above 20007. at 
which point the Directors had agreed to in- 
vest the stock and apply the interest to the 
uses of the association, viz. to the relief of 
all distressed artists, their widows and 
orphans, without limitation or exclusion. 

The illustrious President, on proposi 
to drink Prosperity to the Institution, took 
a view of its objects, and earnestly recom- 
mended it to every friend of the fine arts. 
He also pointed out (not invidiously) the 
difference between this Society a .the 
Artists’ Annuity Fund, of whose anniyer- 
sary we gave an account in our No. 118. 
For our parts, we poten ita misfortune 
that éo societies of this, kind should. co- 
exist. Both are good, but one would do 
better than both. ‘That the original associa- 
tion was not extensive enough, ig in ons opi- 
nion demonstrable; but by encouraging 








men to save alittle for themselves, instead of 
trusting to purely eleemosynary aid, it per- 
Scag the sound principle of Savings 

anks, and taught a something of indepen- 
dence becoming in professors of a liberal 

art. Still, as we expressively use the com- 
: son, “‘as open as charity,” charity 
should be open to all ! neither improvidence 
nor folly, nor even vice itself, should be 
succourless, and far less ought the unhappy 
connexions of extravagance and error to 
be left in a state of destitution. The more 
miserable, the more touching is the claim 
for relief; and of all wretchedness which 
seeks the commiseration of mankind, there 
is none so truly afflicting as that which can- 
not be pitied without censure, nor relieved 
without a feeling that imprudence has be- 
~ reaved it of every claim to compassion 
except its native distress. 


Under these circumstances, we certainly 
were pleased to hear recorded the generous 
subscriptions of many artists whose genius 
had raised them above the fear of want or 
frown of fortune. Of these, Messrs. Turner, 
Shee, Soane, Wilkie, Chantrey, Phillips, 
Reinagle, Ward, were present; and when 
H.R.H. drank the toast of The Royal 
Academy, the second named gentleman re- 
turned thanks for that respectable body. 
The Duke had in the course of his address 
mentioned the small number of historical 
pictures in the Exhibition, and regretted 
that the Academy had suffered their 50th an- 
niversary to pass without distinguishing it 
by some munificent act, such, for example, 
as taking up the cause of this charity. Upon 
this Mr. Shee remarked, that the Academy 
not only extended, assistance to their own 
members when requisite, but administered 
their funds largely towards general appli- 
cants belonging to the arts. He truly 
added, that the Academy was little under- 
stood by the public, and often much misre- 
on ut we would respectfully ask 

. Shee and the Academy, whose fault it 
is that such a corporation should be little 
known and so liable to misconstruction. Is 
it not their own? Do they not hide their 
light under a bushel, and leave even the 
well-informed in similar matters, in utter 
ignorance of their ‘* whereabouts”! Do 
they not shun publicity as much as they 
court private patronage? Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard of their doings; but 
as many of the rich and great as they can 
‘contrive to compliment, do they not invite 
and flatter them in preference to adopting 
such honest means as the British Institu- 
tion takes for giving the country at large an 
interest in its success? The old atlage, we 
fear, applies too truly to the Royal Aca- 
demy, ‘‘ What is every body’s business, 
is nobody’s business ;” and thus while we 
see Academicians fully bent on their own 
concerns, it is indisputable that as a body 
their action is lazy, and their system selfish. 

An address was recited by Mr. James 
Thomson, and the Rev. Dr. Collyer made 
several eulogistic speeches in proposing 
‘various _ toasts. e ‘idea of there 
’ dei no peculiar mode of evincing 
roel favour towards the greatest artists, 





was dwelt upon: it seems to us to merit 
the consideration of the Prince Regent. 
There are Maltese and other Orders ; why 
not a cross of honour for eminence in the 
— arts? Mr. Douglas Kinnaird very 

appily alluded to the desert which would 
warrant such distinctions, by comparing the 
works of our native school to the best pro- 
ductions of the Continent. 

The music, dinner, and entire entertain- 
ments were well arranged, and the whole 
was a spirited and pleasing festival. Lord 
Pomfret took the chair on H.R.H.’s retir- 
ing; and when we left the room, gentle- 
men were very busy in interchanging perso- 
nal‘compliments. We shall only say of this 
innocent vanity, that ‘a little flattery does 
well sometimes.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





Literary Gazette.) 
ry 
SONG. 


Listen!—from the forest boughs, 
The voice-like angel of the spring 
Utters his sweet vows, 

To the proud rose blossoming. 


And now beneath thy lattice, dear ! 
I am, like the bird, complaining ; 
Thou above (I fear) 

Like the rose disdaining. 


From her chamber in the skies 
Shouts the lark at break of morning; 
And when daylight flies, 

Comes the raven’s warning. 


This of gloom, and that of mirth, 
In their curious numbers tell ; 
But thoughts of sweeter birth 


Teacheth the nightingale. [R.] 





THE INCONSTANT. 


A sadness stole over my soul, 
A sadness I could not suppress, 

I sought not its power to control, 
For I wish’d not to nourish it less. 


To the dismal abode of the dead, 
I flew—’twas the fittest for me, 

And the fast falling tears that I shed 
Bath’d the root of the dark cypress tree. 


I sat on a newly rais’d mound, 
And, heaving a heart-rending sigh, 
I exclaimed, as I gaz’d all around, 
Here, here let me learn -how to die. 


I knelt, and I proffer’d a pray’r, 
And my soul seem’d its flight to have ta’en, 
When a cry, the deep plaint of despair, 
Brought my thoughts to this sad world again. 


Cried a voice which can ne’er he forgot, 

“ Who sits ’neath yon dark cypress tree ? 
Oh fly from that hallowed spot, 

’Tis sacred to sorrow and me.” 


*Twas a Mother’s lament for her child, 
And I rose with a tremulous start ; 

For those accents were piercing and wild, 
And that voice found its way to my heart. 


‘© He sleeps ’neath that green sod, my child, 
Arouse, oh! my darling,” she cried, 
**Oh! smile as you formerly smil’d, 
Or give me a place by your side. 








“THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


‘¢ There are some by misfortune opprest, 
But, my boy, they’ve not wept over thee, 

There are many who say they’re unblest, 
But, where is the wretch like to me?” 


She paus’d, and amid the dread gloom 
A yet fairer image of woe 

Rush’d forward and sunk on a tomb, 
And call’d on the slumb’rer below. 


“€ Sad mourner,”’ she cried, ‘* dost thou seek 
For one with more sorrows than thee? 
Oh! gaze on this withered cheek, 
And learn to compassionate me. 


** Beneath this cold marble lies one 
Who lov’d me too fondly, too well, 

I am weeping for him who is gone, 
Though I ’twas that sounded his knell. 


“ He lov’d me,—and yet I forsook 
A heart that was faithful to me; 
He lov’d me, and knew not to brook 
The falsehood which render’d him free. 


«€ When on Alured’s accents I dwell, 
I would fain bid the past disappear, 
But they mingle with Edmund’s farewell, 
And sadly they sound on mine ear. 


“ Alas! ’tis in vain that I strove 
The pangs of remorse to subdue ; 
And fe who now claims ai! my love 
May requite me by proving untrue. 


** Then what tho’ each day I have met 
The gaze to my fond heart most dear, 

Is there aught that can make me forget 
That Edmund lies mouldering here ? 


** No—nightly I stray to the tomb 
Of him for my love who hath died, 

And vow, ’mid the sepulture’s gloom, 
That I will not be Alured’s bride. 


** You weep, but your heart is at rest 
Compar’d to the anguish of mine: 

Your boy is in Heav’n with the blest, 
And on earth he was guiltless and—thine. 


‘¢ No pangs to thy breast he e’er gave, 
Untainted his spirit hath fled; 

And the tears which are wat’ring his grave, 
Arc the first he hath caus’d thee to shed. 


“€ But I, when Death calls me away, 
Shall carry remorse to my grave. 

Oh happier, far happier are they, 
Whom none have had power to save; 


“ From their cradle who’re borne to the bier, 
Ere the world shall have taught them deceit; 
And who guiltless shall sink without fear, 
In a slumber as lasting as sweet.” 


She ceas’d—and I listen’d dismay’d, 
Alternately pitied and blam’d— 

The betrayer—and now the betray’d, 
The tear-drop of sympathy claim’d. 


And was it for scenes such as these, 

I exclaim’d, that I fled the gay throng? 
They cannot administer ease 

To a mind which has wanted it long. 


Will the tears which the living have shed, 
Stern Death of its terrors disarm? 
Shall I envy the ealm of the dead, 
And find in the tomb a fresh charm ? 


The mourner indeed might feel blest, 
When sinking in Death’s final sleep, 

Could he banish the thonght from his breast 
Of those left behind him to weep. 
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— 
E’en I, though unworthy I am, 
Perhaps may.be mourn’d with a sigh ; 
May be wept for—unknown tho’ my name: 

Not here shall I learn how to die. 


The woes we are destin’d to feel, 
Are numerous, perhaps, and severe; 
But the blighted heart yet may conceal 
The memory of something still dear ! 


There is something still claims our regard ; 
And while earth can boast one tender tie, 
’Tis a task for weak mortals too hard 
To resign it—and learn how to die. 


March 21, 1819. HELEN. 





POETRY. 


Oh! thou delightful soul of poetry ! 

That ever mortals should contemptuous glance 

On thy divinest dreamings ! What a trance 

Had they who wrote high books of chivalry, 

And those pure tales Italian ! Some did lie 

Half slumbering on the ‘ shores of old romance,’ 

And saw by the moonlight tiny spirits dance; 

Some held strange converse with the talking 
winds, 

Or shouted to the foaming cataracts, 

And hence drew thoughts that shall not pass 


away ; 
And some there were who (these were mighty 
minds) 
Gave a bright perpetuity to facts, 
Which else had perish’d. From such labours they 
Found joy, and yielded it:—and so may I.—[O.] 





Occasioned by reading Lines by CLaRa in the 
Literary Gazette of Saturday, \st May. 


Whose Lay but her’s could thrill this breast ? 
Whose Lay but her’s could break my rest ? 
Whose Lay but her’s could fan this flame 
By Absence slaked and Time’s dull stream ? 
Who else but She could so divine 
The secrets of this heart of mine ? 

Have I a brother, powers above ! 
Thus racked by pangs of slighted love ? 
And is another fair one, say, 
Thus portraited in Clara’s Lay ? 
Ah no,—the picture is too strong 
For any Lay but her own song; 
Or Clara is a Pythoness, 
My true love tale so well to guess. 





[By a Correspondent.} 


Sir, 

If any of your correspondents will inform me 
in what manner the unfortunate Charles Edward 
first sought the protection of the heroic Flora 
Mac Donald, I shall feel obliged to them. The 
following lines must have been written by some 
person attached to the young Chevalier. I should 
like to know if they were written by any one well 
acquainted with the circumstances of his escape. 


FLORA’S BOWER. 


Wha is the sleeping youth that lies 
Within my greenwood bower ? 
The clusters o’ his yellow hair 
A’ dripping wi’ the shower. 


Oh by his bonnet’s faded plume, 
His plaidie, rudely torn, 

He seems some weary traveller 
Deserted an’ forlorn. 


But gaze upon that open brow, 
That graceful form survey, 

Those looks, though gentle, do not seem 
Accustomed to obey. 











And see the wind has blown aside 
The sleeper’s tattered vest; 

And is not that a royal star 
Which glitters on his breast ? 


Yes, my beloved, forsaken Prince 
On female aid relies ; 

Can death young Flora’s courage daunt ? 
No; for her King she dies! 


Sleep on, my Prince, securely sleep, 
Let every doubt depart, 

The foe that would thy slumbers break 
Must pierce my faithfu’ heart. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE LIFE OF 
AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE. 
(By an intimate Friend of the Deceased.) 
Weimar, 29th March, 1819. 


Augustus Von Kotzebue was murdered 
with a dagger, on the 23d of March, at five 
in theafternoon, at Mannheim, in his study, 
by a student of Jena, named Sand; upon 
which the assassin stabbed himself in- 
effectually in several places. The certificate 
found in his pocket shewed that he studied 
in the university of Jena, upon which an 
express was iminediately dispatched to the 
Academic Senate of that place. The papers 
of the assassin were examined the same 
evening. Nothing was found which could 
throw any light on the affair; only in a 
letter to an unnamed friend were the words, 
“* I go to meet my fate, the scaffold.” Sand, 
born of a very good family at Weinseidel in 
the Margraviate of Baireuth, on the frontiers 
of Bohemia, had previously studied at Tu- 
bingen and Erlangen, and was now study- 
ing divinity at Jena. He is described by 
all his masters as a coo/, quiet, reflecting, 
steady, well-informed man. It is known 
that he lately attended the anatomical 
lectures of Mr. Fuchs, professor of 
anatomy at Jena, and inquired very parti- 
cularly about the situation of the heart. In 
his political fanaticism he had imagined 
that he should do an immortal service to 
the country, and to the universities in all 
Germany, if, with the sacrifice of his own 
life, he killed Kotzebue, as a supporter of 
the accusation of the German universities 
pronounced by-the Russian counsellor of 
state Von Stourdza, in his essay Etat actitel 
de PAllemagne, delivered at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, and as a traitor to the cause of Ger- 
many. He came on foot froin Jena to 
Mannheim, where he arrived on the 20th in 
the evening, under the assumed name of 
Heinrichs, and was twice refused admittance 
at Kotzebue’s door, till he insisted that he 
had letters from Weimar, which he must 
deliver in person. At Weimar lives still 
the mother of Kotzebue, 82 years of age, 
whom her son always most tenderly loved ; 
nay, had even sometimes travelled the long 
journey from his estate of Schwarza, in 
Esthonia to Weimar, to keep her birth- 
day. When the dreadful event was com- 
municated to her, with the greatest precau- 
tion, she was so affected, that it is feared 
the shock may be her death. On the same 





day when the news of Kotzebue’s murder 
arrived at Weimar, his third son, Otto Von 
Kotzebue, who made the voyage round the 
world with Krusenstern, set out from Wei- 
mar, where he had visited his grandmother, 
for Mannheim, to present to his father his 
young and amiable wife, a Miss Manteuffel 
from Livonia. Kotzebue’s third wife (a 
Miss Von Essen of Livonia) was de- 
livered of a son at Mannheim only six 
weeks ago where three daughters and 
two sons lived very happily; for even the 
bitterest enemies of this man, who has 
been so furiously attacked, were always 
obliged to confess that he was an exemplary 
son, a tender husband, and a father inde- 
fatigable in the education of his children. 
He always employed the hours cf the morn- 
ing in giving instructions to his younger 
children. He has left twelve children, of 
whom one son (Moritz) has just published 
an account of the Russian Embassy to 
Persia, to which he was attached ;* the 
eldest, who was aid-de-camp to a Russian 
General, fell in the campaign against Na- 
poleon. ’ 
Though no trace of accomplices in this 
crime are found in Jena, it cannot be denied 
that it is the result of a spirit of extrava- 
gant enthusiasm which has seized many 
German youths in our universities. The 
evil is deeply rooted, and began with 
the arming of many hundred young men 
in the German schools and universities, 
in 1813 and 1814. Then was formed 
a spirit of independence, incompatible 
with the sedate life of a student, and 
a dangerous tendency to take part in 
politics. The Tugendbund (Union of 
Virtue) formed with a noble design in the 
Prussian States, had many members, who 
after the war was ended, became indeed 
students again, but could not forget the 
military life. Scon the heads of associa- 
tions, who all considered themselves as 
the restorers of German liberty, formed 
connexions with each other in most of the 
German universities. The Tourneyings, or 
gymnastic exercises, which began with a 
Professor Jahn at Berlin, and soon spread not 
only through all the Prussian schools and uni- 
versities, but over all Germany, were every 
where extolled, with ridiculous exaggera- 
tion, as an institution for the acquisition of 
German energy, and became a link in these 
efforts of the young German students to 
unite for the resturation of German public 
spirit and German freedom. The Princes, 
assembled at the Congress of Vienna, had 
promised their people constitutions, and 
the abolition of all kinds of abuses, because 
they at that time wanted the people. Now, 
when Napoleon no longer alarmed them, 
they forgot their promises ; this especially 
embittered the young students. Requisi- 
tions were sent from Jena to all the German 
universities, to send deputies to celebrate 
the oy aye of the deliverance of Ger- 
many from the French, to meet at the 





* It is from the MS. of this Narrative, com- 
municated by the unfortunate Kotzebue, that the 
many interesting extracts have appeared in 
former Numbers of the Literary Gazette —Eb. 
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Castle of Wartburg, on the 18th of October 
1817, where it was proposed to celebrate at 
the same time the third centenary of the 
Reformation. About 500 students in fact 
assembled ; the festival of the Wartburg was 
celebrated; a gencral union of the students 
in all the universities was then formed under 
the name of Burschenschaft. They took 
the sacrament, engaging faithfully to per- 
severe. After this, associations with the 

meral Burschenschaft were organised in 
almost all the German universities. Even 
Leipsig did not remain free from them; 
the tumult in Gottingen, in the summer of 
1818, was connected with them. Kotzebue, 
who at this time lived in Weimar, and as a 
diplomatic acknowledged agent of the Em- 

eror Alexander, whose counsellor of state 

e was, sent to St. Petersburg half yearly 
reports on the state of German literature, 
and at the same time published at Weimar 
a weekly literary journal, declared himself 
decidedly, both in his reports to the Em- 
peror and in bis Journal, against this poli- 
tical tendency of the young German stu- 
dents. One of his bulletins to the Emperor 
was treacherously obtained, and printed at 
Jena. Henceforth Kotzebue was looked on 
as a renegade, and a traitor to the German 
cause; the hotheaded young men not con- 
sidering ‘that he, as having been for 
some’ years in the service of the Emperor, 
and landholder in Livonia, had ceased to 
be a German citizen, and had taken upon 
him duties towards the Emperor of Russia. 
Professor Oken at Jena, editor of a literary 
journal called Isis, loaded Kotzebue in this 
journal with ridicule. Kotzebue considered 
himself as no longer safe at Weimar, and 
fixed his abode at Mannheim, where he, 
however, still continued to publish his 
journal, and forcibly to attack the proceed- 
ings of the Tourneyers and the Burschen- 
schaft. When at the Congress: of Aix la 
Chapelle, the Counsellor of State Stourdza, 
cousin to the Russian Secretary of State the 
Count Capo d@'Istria, a Greek by birth, and 
private secretary to the Emperor Alexander, 
received the commission to draw up, from 
papers which a German Court presented to 
the Emperor Alexander, the pamphlet 
‘« Etat actuel de I’ Allemagne,” in which the 
German universities are represented as with- 
out subordination and discipline, Kotzebue 
expressed in his journal his decided appro- 
bation. This pamphlet, which certainly 
contains much that is ill-founded and par- 
tial, and blows the alarm of fite wherever 
there is but an appearance of smoke, highly 
incensed the students in all the German 
universities, where the Burschenschaft had 
taken root, in consequence of the deputa- 
tions to the Wartburg. Many refutations 
were written; the best was in the Leipsig 
Literary Journal. M. Stourdza, who did 
not think himself safe at Weimar, with his 
sister the Countess Edling, went to Dresden, 
where he still is,* for the restoration of his 








* M. Stourdza has since left Dresden for War- 
saw, to return to St. Petersburg, having, it is 
said, received intimation that he was not safe even 
at Dresden.—Ep. 





health: here he received a challenge from 
two young Noblemen studying at Jena, be- 
cause he had calumniated the German uni- 
versities. He of course did not accept this 
challenge, but declared in a letter to the 
Grand Duke of Weimar, that as Secretary 
to the Emperor Alexander, he had merely 
followed His Majesty’s orders. The whole 
displeasure of the students was now directed 
against Kotzebue, who fell a victim to it by 
the hand of an assassin, while living quietly, 
and unsuspicious of harm, in the a of 
his family. (He had in all, by three wives, 
fourteen children, of whom only the half 
were with him.) At the head of the Burs- 
chenschaft of Jena was a Hanoverian No- 
bleman, who was formerly expelled from 
Marburg, and afterwards received at Jena 
as a Courlander, whose parents formerly 
acted a great part at the Court of King 
Jerome, at Cassel. He has now been ex- 
pelled from Jena. But it seems absolutely 
necessary that the Burschenschaft, as it is 
called, which for these eight months has been 
at variance, in Leipsig, with the Landman- 
schaft, which is opposed to it, and has often 
occasioned disputes in the theatre, should 
be every. where dissolved by the yovern- 
ments, and care taken lest a new Secret 
Tribunal (Sancta Fehma,) or ‘‘ Old Man 
of the Mountain,” should arise. All Ger- 
many is filled with indignation. Though 
Kotzebue, whether from inattention or in- 
consistency, has frequently committed him- 
self in an unpardonable manner, and be- 
cause it was more profitable spared the file, 
and composed a third of his 128 dramatic 
pieces extempore, yet he was the greatest 
dramatic genius of the age. His disposition 
to satire engaged him from his youth in 
many disagreeable quarrels, as, in Germany 
in particular, people are not used to per- 
sonalities. But those who knew him well, 
know that he never had avenal pen. His 
hatred to Napoleon has always been the 
same, and there were times, when, not 
thinking himself secure even in Russia, he 
seriously thought of seeking an asylum in 
Britain. He was extremely liberal and 
beneficent; he gained by his writings large 
sums, but his expences were certainly great, 
considering his very numerous family, and 
his love of a cheerful, convivial life. 


Weimar, 6th April, 1819. 

Sand, the murderer of Kotzcbue, first 
studied at Erlangen, but went, with special 
permission of the government, toJena. In 
both universities his application and con- 
duct are praised. Ae Mehmel, who 
is now deputy to the assembly of the states 
in Miinich, confirms this praise. But this 
Charles Sand harangued his comrades, in 
the meeting of the German Students on the 
Wartburg, and his speech is printed in the 
authentic account of the festivat on the 
Wartburg, by Kieser (a professor of medi- 
cine at Jena.) Entirely conformable to the 
enthusiastic ideas with which he spoke on 
the Wartburg, is a paper found in the pocket 
of the assassin, a true copy of which has 
been communicated by the Baden Minister, 
Von Bergstadt, to the governments of 
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Germany. The infatuated youth had lo 
devoted himself in secret to this deed, a 
has fatally executed it. Kotzebue, attacked 
by the assassin in the room where he re. 
ceived company, after he had received the 
mortal stab, pulled the murderer, in the 
struggle with him, to the ground; and it 
was then that Sand gave him the stab in 
the face, and a second. in the lungs, 
Whether he had accomplices in Jena js 
not proved. The caricature which some stu- 
dents at Jena made upon Kotzebue, exactly 
on the day when he was murdered, ‘is in. 
deed suspicious; however, it is said to have 
been accidental.¢ Almost all the inhabit. 
ants of Jena participate in the hatred of Kot- 
zebue ; and Professor Oken, in the second 
number of his monthly journal, the Isis, 
for 1819, had, again, a wood-cut in ridicule 
of Kotzebue, and said plainly that sucha 
worthless being ought to be scourged out 
of Germany. Certain as it is that neither 
Oken nor any other professor knew of 
Sand’s plan, yet this shews how much 
Kotzebue was hated. He had some fore. 
boding of his fate, and in one of the last 
numbers of his weekly Literary Journal, of 
which some thousand copies are read in 
Germany, said that his end was near, He 
was resolved, after using the baths in Bo- 
hemia, to return to Russia. The Emperor 
had promised to continue to him there his 
salary of 6000 silver roubles, but had by no 
means recalled him, as has been asserted. 
It is remarkable, that the students of 
theology are every where the most licentious 
and the most unpolished. The students of 
theology are indeed, often, of poor families, 
and are therefore without the advantages of 
a polished education; but their study itself 
ought to supply the deficiency, if the Pro. 
fessors understood how to impress upon 
their hearts a true sense of religion; but 
many teachers of theology are rationalists. 
Everywhere,even where Kotzebue was most 
disliked and ridiculed, as at Berlin, where 
even Iffland once called him a perfumed 
polecat, hatred has been appeased by his 
tragical death. The very day when the 
news of his murder came to Berlin, and 
was immediately announced in an interest- 
ing notice by the Prussian State Gazette, a 
new play by Kotzebue was represented for 
the first time, with all possible splendour, 
in the great opera house, where plays are 
now performed, till the theatre (which was 
burnt) can be rebuilt. It is called Her- 
mann and Thusnelda, in three acts, with 
choruses and songs, and is composed in 4 
grand style by Weber of Berlin. The house 
was crowded to excess. The piece, which 
has very fine scenery, and represents the 
victory of the Germans under Hermann (Ar- 
minius) over Varus and the Romans, and 
is therefore a national drama, made 4 
double impression, because it was known 





+ It was Kotzebue’s portrait, with a bat in- 
stead of a beard, and was nailed to the black 
board on which the names of persons declar- 
ed infamous, such as fraudulent bankrupts, &c. 
are exposed. An inquiry having’ been insti- 
tuted, a student voluntarily confessed the fact, and 
the chance which had indaced him to it—Ep 
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that the poet had been for ever removed 
from the scene by a horrible crime. His 
literary journal, of which the third part 
(from January to June 1819) will certain! 
be completed, because the publisher, Hof- 
man the bookseller, has MS. of Kotzebue’s 
for a good while in advance :—circulated in 
many thousand copies all over Germany, and 
lashed without mercy every presumption 
and folly, in every class, and under every 
shape. It is to be wished that the proper 
publisher of all his plays and best produc- 
tions, the bookseller Kammer in Leipsig, 
may resolve to publish a selection from his 
200 plays, and other interesting writings, 
made by a judicious critic. The seleetion 
might easily make 30 volumes. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


MEMOIR OF THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR. 

The family of Mirza-Aboul-Hassan-Khan 
enjoyed the highest degree of royal favour 
during the reign of Aga-Mehemmed-Shah, 
the uncle and predecessor of the present 
sovereign, Feth-Ali-Shah. The subject of 
the present memoir is the son of a distin- 
guished military commander, who perished 
m the-service of Kerim-Khan, regent and 
governor of the province of Fars (Persia 

roper.) His uncle Hadji-Hibrahim-Khan 

eld the most important post in the state, 
that of Ittimad-edderelt, which corresponds 
with the office of Grand Vizir in Turkey. 
Aboul-Hassan became at a very early age 
governor of Xhurter-Dersoul, a part of Per- 
sian Arabia, on the confines of the Persian 
Gulf. One of the Shah-Zadés, or sons of 
the sovereign, Prince Mehemmed-Tahi- 
Mirza, governor of Shiraz, married a 
daughter of Hadji Hibraham, the uncle and 
father-in-law of Aboul-Hassan, and another 
of his wife’s sisters was united to the Nizam- 
edderelt, a dignity corresponding with that 
of [ttimad-eddewelt (Grand Vizir.) 

Such was the situation of this distin- 
guished family,when one of those changes 
of fortune, so common in oriental courts, 
hurled them from the very pinnacle of 
glory to the most dreadful we any Hadji 
Hibrahim Khan, whose advancement of 
fortune excited the envy of the courtiers, 
fella victim to unfounded calumny. He 
was accused of having conceived the design 
of seating himself on the throne, and of 
carrying on a plot in which the principal 
members of his family were implicated. 
The unfortunate minister was put to death, 
and his property confiscated: several of 
his relatives experienced a similar fate, and 
others had their eyes put out. Aboul- 
Hassan himself was stripped of his dignities 
and thrown into prison; but after suffering 
three months confinement, he was restored 
to liberty. 

He employed the period ef his misfor- 
tune in visiting remote countries. He 
travelled to Mecca and Deria, the residence 
of the chief of the tribe of the Wechabites. 
At length he embarked at Bassora, on 
board of an English vessel, and proceeded 
to Calcutta, to Lord Wellesley, who was 





at that time Governor-generat of India. He 
spent three years in visiting various parts 
of India, particularly the province of 
Deccan. He then arrived at Bombay, 
where he learnt that the King of Persia, 
being convinced of his innocence, had par- 
doned him, ani invited him back to his 
native country. 


In the year 1809, Aboul-Hassan, through 
the interest of his uncle, the Emin-eddeirelt, 
was sent as ambassadur to England. Mr. 
Morier, then secretary to the English Em- 
bassy at the court of Theran, was appointed 
to accompany him in quality of Meh- 
mandar.* 

On his arrival in London, Mr. Morier 
was succeeded by Sir Gore Ouseley. 
Aboul-Hassan remained but seven months 
in London; he returned to his native 
country, accompanied by Sir Gore Ouseley, 
who was appointed ambassador to Persia. 
During the voyage, which lasted _ nine 
months, they put into the harbour of Rio 
Janeiro; thus Mirza-Aboul-Hassan may 
be regarded as the first Persian who has 
visited the New World. On his return to 
Persia, the King, to requite his services, 
raised him to the dignity of Khan, which 
is nearly similar to that of Pashaw in 
Turkey. In 1813 he was sent to Gulistan 
near Tauris, where he concluded a peace 
with Russia. In the following year he was 
sent on an embassy to St. Petersburgh, 
where he resided three years, when he re- 
turned to Persia, accompanied by M. Ye- 
renerslof, the ambassador to the court of 
Theran. 

Mirza-Aboul-Hassan is not merely known 
throughout the East for his diplomatic ser- 
vices, he is ranked among those individuals 
who has successfully cultivated literature ; 
he speaks Arabian, Persian, Turkish, 
Russian, Hindostanee, and English. During 
his travels, he has collected general ideas 
respecting the customs and manners of the 
nations he has visited, and the arts culti- 
vated by them: he has written an extensive 
narrative of his travels in India, Turkey, 
Russia, and England, to which the King of 
Persia has given the pompous title of 
Hairet-nameh (the book of wonder.) Mirza- 
Aboul-Hassan proposes to augment the 
work by his recent observations on Ger- 
many and France. Feth-Ali-Shah has con- 
ferred peculiar honour on his ambassador, 
by presenting him with his portrait set in 
diamonds, which the latter constantly wears 
round his neck. 

His Majesty has also presented him with 
an ode which he composed in his praise,t and 
which he accompanied by a superb stand- 
ard. Fror this poetical composition, it 
would appear that Mirza-Aboul-Hassan is 
very high in the estimation and favour of 
the Greut King. All the relatives of the 





* Mehmander, a kind of commissioner of the 
government, appointed in the East to provide for 
the maintenance end escort of ambassadors. 

t+ See Literary Gazette ; Review of Morier’s 
Travels. 

t This ode was translated by Vor Hammer, 
during the Ambassador’s visit to Vienna. 





favourite o¢cupy important posts, either at 
the court of Teheran, or about.the person‘of 
the hereditary prince, Abbas-Mirzds, at 
Tauris. A nephew of Aboul-Hassan yé- 
ceived in marriage the hand of one of the 
King’s daughters, but the — died at 
an early age, and Feth-Ali-Shah, to prove 
his attachment for the family, united him 
to another of his daughters. 

Mirza-Aboul-Hassan is about forty-four 
years of age, of the middle stature, with a 
dignified and agreeable figure. His mind 
is cultivated, and his manners easy and 
polished. 








During the residence of the above distin- 
guished personage in Paris, he was so great 
an object of public curiosity, that he could 
not leave his hotel without being surround- 
ed by a multitude of gazers. When he at- 
tended fashionable parties, the eagerness 
evinced by the ladies to gain a sight of him, 
subjected him toa degree of embarrassment 
the more insupportable, as the people of 
the East entertain notions very unfavour- 
able to that kind of female curiosity. We 
extract the following from the French 
Journals :— 


** The Persian Ambassador, on return- 
ing the other day from a ride, found his 
apartments crowded by Jadies, all elegantl 
dressed, though not all equally beautiful. 
Astonished at this unexpected assemblage, 
he inquired what these European Oda- 
lisques could possibly want with him. The 
Interpreter replied, that they had-come to 
look at his Excellency. The Ambassador 
was surprised to find himself an object of 
curiosity among a people who boast of hav- 
ing attained the apogeon of civilization ; 
and was not a little offended at conduet 
which in Asia would have been considered 
an unwarrantable breach of good breeding: 
he accordingly revenged himself by the fol- 
lowing little scheme. 


The illustrious foreigner affected to be 
charmed with the ladies ; he looked at them 
attentively, alternately — to them 
with his finger, and speaking with earnest- 
ness to his Interpreter, who he was well 
aware would be questioned by his fair visi- 
tors, and he therefore instructed him in the 
part he was to act. Accordingly the eldest of 
the ladies, who, in spite of her age, proba- 
bly thought herself the prettiest of the 
whole party, and whese curiosity was parti- 
cularly excited, after His Excellency had 

assed through the suite of rooms, coolly 
inquired what had been the object of his 
examination? ‘* Madam,” replied the In- 
terpreter, ‘* I dare not inform you.”—‘ Bat 
I wish particularly to know, Sir.’ ‘* Indeed, 
Madam, it is impossible.”—* Nay, Sir, this 
reserve is vexatious—I desire to know.’— 
**Oh! since you desire, Madam—know thén 
that His Excellency has been valuing you.” 
—‘ Valuing us—how, Sir?’ ‘* Yes, ladies, 
His Excellency, after the custom of his 
country, has been setting a price upon each 
of y sina Well, that’s whimsical enough ; 
and how much may that lady be worth, ac- 


: cording to his estimation?’ ‘‘ A thousand 
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crowns.”—*‘ And the other?’ ‘ Five hun- 
dred crowns.”—‘ And that young lady, with 
fair hair?’ ‘‘ Three hundred crowns.”— 
* And that Brunette?’ ‘“‘ The same price.” 
—* And that lady who is painted ?’ ‘< Fifty 
crowns.”—* And, pray Sir, what may I be 
worth in the tarif of His Excellency’s good 
graces?’ ‘Oh, Madam, you really must 
excuse me, I beg—” ‘ Come, come, no 
concealments.’ ‘* The Prince merely said, 
as he passed you—” ‘ Well! what did he 
say?’ ‘* He said, Madam, that he did not 
know the small coin of this country.” 

The Persian Ambassador appears to have 
been offended at the statements which ap- 
peared in the French Journals relative to 
the fair Circassian. He published the fol- 
lowing letter, through the medium of his 
Interpreter :— 

** His Excellency the Ambassador from 
the King of Persia expects that you will do 
him the justice to insert the following : His 
Excellency, for a thousand reasons admires 
the Institution of public papers ; he even 
hopes to introduce them into Persia, where, 
by his aid, printing is already practised; 
but the Persians will never be induced to 
admit, with the levity so common ia France, 
accounts which, in his opinion, are scarcely 
worthy of being repeated to a people who 
pique themselves on being so well informed 
and polite. What, for instance, can be 
more silly or more out of place than what has 
been published respecting his slave? Are 
not politics, the arts and sciences, traits of 
virtue, &c. mines sufticieutly fertile to sa- 
tisfy the curiosity of the public, without the 
admission of trifling details, furnished by 
— who either misunderstand or wil- 

ully misrepresent what they see? M. 
Comte, for instance, announced in the pa- 
pers that His Excellency had furnished him 
with a letter to Feth-Aly-Shah. M. Comte, 
as it were, forced open His Excellency’s 
door, that he might have an opportunity of 
exhibiting himself. The little balloon, which 
was made to ascend in the apartment, would 
perhaps have been agreeable enough at ano- 
ther time; but the ventriloquial sounds 
afforded but little entertainment. However, 
His Excellency, to prove that he had wit- 
nessed the performance, inscribed his name 
in the little register which M. Comte carries 
about with him, and which is covered with the 
signatures of persons of distinction, whose 
suffrages M. Rome is anxious to preserve. 
And this was styled a letter to the King of 
Persia! His Excellency informed M. Comte 
that the ascension of a great aéronaut would 
be witnessed in Persia with no less satisfac- 
tion than astonishment; but as to the buf- 
foonery of his stomach, if he did not cor- 
rectly express the sounds of the Persian lan- 
guage, the court of Teheran would certainly 
regard it as a very indecent exhibition, 
which might prove extremely detrimental 
both to the interest and reputation of M. 
Comte.* Ihave the honour to be, &c. 
Signed, Aucustus Anprea pe Nerciat, 

Secretary.” 





* We hope the lesson contained in this letter 
will not be lost in England.—Ep. 
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I was sitting over my cup of chocolate 
and my newspaper, reading the latier with 
great attention, and making reflections on 
almost all that it contained, when a very 
hasty knock (and mea’s characters, I am 
told, are to be learned by their knock and 
by their hand-writing) came to my door, 
and Sir Marmaduke Oldfield suddenly came 
into my room. 

*< Your servant, Sir Marmaduke,” said I. 
‘ Yours, my dear friend,’ replied he; ‘I 
am just come to take leave of you; I have 
Just got my passports; I’m off for America! 
positively off! I have just time to save the 
wreck of my fortune and of my national 
character, and that’s all. I shall convert 
my estates into money; I have no confi- 
dence in the funds, nor in the country; we 
are all ruined; things cannot remain as they 
are; a revolution is inevitable; there must 
be a national bankruptcy, and the whole 
continent in an uproar. I would go to 
France, but that country will be revolu- 
tionized first. As to us, we shall be swal- 
lowed up by America; and where I am to 
go then I know not. The chord is drawn 
too tight; it must break: the subject is 
weighed down by taxes; he must sink: 
corruption is at its height; and gangrene 
must ensue.’ 

I begged him to be calm, and not to in- 
dulge in tropes and in figures, or in those 
demagoguish allegories which compose the 
rant of desperate men, but to tell me if any 
private or personal injury decided him thus 
to expatriate himself. 

He replied in the negative. ‘ But,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘ what can save us? The very 
interest of our national debt, like an im- 
perium in imperio, is a national debt of 
itself. We are taxed as far as taxation will 
go; and there will immediately be but two 
classes, the rich and powerful, the poor 
and desperate; now as the latter are more 
numerous than the former, they will rise 
and devour us.- So that to save my small 
income (two thousand per annum) I must 
convert it into specie, and emigrate. Be- 
sides, what advantage is there in remain- 
ing? Europe is convulsed; the world is 
turned upside down; we have earthquakes 
in the north of Scotland; we are getting 
more presumptuous and blasphemous every 
day; whilst our quadrupeds exercise the 
faculties of intellect, which alone belonged 
to man. Can any thing be more irreligious 
than our dramaticrepresentations enough to 
raise the devil?’ (‘‘ No, no,” interrupted I, 
“* only to raise the wind,”) ‘and our steam 
boats! there’s presumption! and our gas 
lights, by which we shall be all blown up 
one of these days! and the immorality of 
a Fair Circassian—enough to bring bad 
luck to the country! and above all, the 
flying man—a second Dedalus! Well may 





we say, my friend, Coelum ipsum petimus 
stultitid4. In fine, what we are to come to 
next I know not. My constitution is 
already (like that of the country) vitally 
shaken. I am poisoned by the baker, by 
the grocer, by the brewer, and by the wine 
merchant, and cheated by every other 
tradesman, in order that he may speedily 
keep his carriage. I am afflicted with the 
gravel in consequence of the ground stone 
and calcined bones which are mixed up with 
alum and potatoes in my bread; and as you 
are aware that an accumulation of gravel 

roduces a hard substance like stone, who 
Saou but, were I tostay, I should be obliged 
to undergo the painful and perilous ope- 
ration of lithotomy! My stomach and 
viscera are ruined & the other tradesmen 
already mentioned, who distil their slow 
poisons for our diurnal beverage. Then 
the climate is altered; and the times are 
altered; and things are altered; and I feel 
every day growing so old (at seventy!) that 
I tremble for the remnant of my vigour. 

«« Are you sure that America will agree 
with your” said I. ‘I hope so; but any 
change must be for the better. The times 
are so degenerate, and the price of pro- 
visions is so high, that one runs a daily 
risk of being robbed, murdered, or starved.’ 
« That’s hard, indeed,” observed I. ‘ True; 
but such is the case! Therefore farewell, 
my dear friend. You would do well to 
follow me.’ ‘* Not I,” exclaimed I, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Well, as you please; but you may 
think otherwise when it is too late. Fare- 
well; adieu. Poor old England.’ 

He fled like a dream, and I could scarcely 
believe the testimony of my ears and eyes. 
Is he mad? thought I—No.—Or drunk ?— 
the soberest man in the world. I sat down 
to think. I got grave, and began to feel 
quite low spirited, until a relation called in 
—a man about his own age; and he assured 
me that he had held precisely the same 
language forty years ago, during the Ame- 
rican war. ‘A national bankruptcy, in- 
fallible ruin, and poor old England!’ The 
fact is, that the Baronet is a disappointed 
man. Early in life he was crossed in love, 
and then determined to lead a bachelor’s 
life. He was also thrown out in an elee- 
tion, which hurt his pride as much as the 
former circumstance. From that moment 
he became a violent anti-ministerialist ; and 
although no man is severer than himself on 
his tenants and on his domestics, in enfore- 
ing the game laws, and in every thing 
where his property is affected, yet no one 
affects more to support the people against 
the two other branches of the legislature. 
Confined in intellectual power, and of idle 
habits, he is made the tool of artful and 
designing men, who know how to: flatter 
his vanity, and how to make use of his re- 
sources. At this moment a wild speculator 
wants him to transport his fortune to Ame- 
rica, for the sole purpose of becomi his 
agent, and of embezzling as much of his 
wealth as possible. 

I was now quite cured of the malady 
which the Alarmist had creattd, and I re- 
flected that upon sounding the histories of 
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these malcontents, similar disclosures gene- 
rally took place. I therefore contenteilly 
left the Baronet to admire the nodding 
forests and spacious lakes of- North Ame- 
rica, to gaze on the romantic falls of the 
Niagara, and to be lost in contemplation of 
the extent of the river St. Lawrence, con- 
fining myself to stacks of chimneys in Pail 
Mall, and trees in the Green Park, and 
never desiring to see a larger river than the 
Thames, nor proceed further on it than 
up to Richmond Bridge, where a band of 
music will please me better than all the 
Canadian boat-songs which ever were sung 
—where there are no rapids—and where 
the rich borderers of the silver stream form 
a prospect quite rich enough for my taste, 
and for my confined views of happiness and 
of prosperity. 

Tue Hermit 1n Lonpon. 





THE DRAMA. 


Kine’s Toeatre.—On Saturday a new 
ballet, Adolphe et Matilde, introduced to 
our acquaintance the celebrated M. and 
Madame Duport. Duport is indeed an ad- 
mirable dancer, and the frame of the bal- 
let, which shews him at first an unwilling 
victim to a music master and a dancing 
master, had a good effect in preparing the 
way for the great impression his talents 
were calculated to make. When the dis- 
guise of pupilism was thrown off, and the 
utmost exertion displayed, rapturous bravos 
sueceeded to the listlessness which the be- 
inning had not dissipated. Duport is about 
By feet in height, and slightly and hand- 
somely formed; his execution the most 
brilliant, we think, we ever witnessed. His 
merit consists in this brilliancy, grace, and 
finish, rather than in air and dignity; but 
though not so elevated, his style is as fasci- 
nating as that of le dieu de danse himself. 
The story of this ballet is but poor, and 
we expect to see the powers of the new 
Wonder more highly evinced on better ma- 
terials. The caricature of the French danc- 
ing master was capitally done, but we plead 
guilty to forgetfulness of the name of the 
artist. Madame D. is only a good dancer, 
not an exquisite. 





Drury Lane.—HenryIV.—Mr. Kean’s 
Hotspur, and Mr. Stephen Kemble’s Fal- 
staff, attracted us to Drury Lane on 
Friday. Both were mixed performances, 
but of very opposite kinds: The for- 
mer displayed some points in execution, 
without a sound general conception of the 
character ; and the latter, a very clear and 
able comprehension of the part, without 
the talent to execute it throughout agree- 
ably to the spirit in.which it was conceived, 
After the first scene with the King, Hot- 
_ became quite a cool declaimer, and 
that energy which Mr. Kean calls into ope- 
ration in other characters, where it is not 
80 apposite, he discarded from the Pere, 
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hardly be infused. Mr. Kemble, on the 
other hand, produced a masterly portrait in 
a few of the points of view, but failed of 
giving that playful-jocoseness and rich co- 
ouring of fancy, which can alone consti- 
tute a successful Falstaff. His scenes in 
the tavern were by far the best;—in the 
lighter badinage, his saturnine complexion 
robbed the fat Knight of his power to 
please. Mr. Penley’s Prince was the most 
foppish and miserable thing imagina- 
ble, he ducked about like a water-wagtail, 
and sorely belied the fine description of 
** Young Harry with his beaver up.” His 
appearance in armour for the battle was 
consistent, and ought to be imitated at Co- 
vent Garden. Mr. Bengough performed 
the King, and evinced much more discrimi- 
nation and judgment than is usually found 
in his Majesty’s representative: he also 
gave considerable force and dignity to his 
best passages. The rest of the cast was 
very indifferent. The Douglas and other 
warriors were “ tall men,” and Kean’s dimi- 
nutive stature was singularly contrasted by 
their height. Had he acted well, this would 
net have been so ‘‘ noticeable,” but there 
was nothing to redeem the attention from 
the bantam appearance of the hero. Mr. 
Knight made a complete buffoon of Fran- 
cis, as he is apt to do with other parts; and 
Mrs. Sparks, usually so correct, did more 
than was allowable fur mine hostess. It is 
villanous that those who have inferior cha- 
ters will over-do them, and forget all keep- 
ing: our clowns must say more than is set 
down for them, for which they deserve to be 
set down. 


Wantep A Wire.—A fearful title for a 
Comedy, yet such was the name of Mr. 
Moncrieff’s, produced here on Monday last. 
To call it a Comedy, however, is a mis- 
nomer: it wants all the sterling qualities 
of such a composition, in the proper sense 
of language, and is, in truth, a farce in five 
acis. It begins with an advertising office, 
kept by M‘Shift Johnstone.) Arthur Wild- 
fire (Russell) applies there for a wife, and 
his servant, Frank (Harley,) who had been 
discharged by his master, who could only 
pay him with a draft on the pump of Ald- 
gate, resorts there fora place. After many 
perplexities, Wildfire marries Miss Catha- 
rine Arragon (Mrs. West,) a lady whose 
mind has been bewildered by reading old ro- 
mances. She is the ward of Sir Gabriel (Mun- 
den,)an old man who delighted in sights,and 
who describes all he has seen.—As all the 
other comic actors belonging to the com- 
pany are thrown into this piece, its trifling 
equivoque and sprightly dialogue evabled it 
to sustain the struggle for a few nights’ 
existence. More it does not merit, nor 
will obtain. The denouement is abrupt, and, 
from the manifestations of dislike in the 
theatre, it is evident that this ‘‘ Check on 
my Banker” will not be answered, nor this 
Wife be long wanted. It is nevertheless a 
work of talent, and we anticipate more 
mature and successful efforts from the 
author. 


FOREIGN DRAMA. 


THEATRE DES VARIETES. 


Sbogar, a vaudeville in one aet. 

Another Sbogar has made his appear- 
ance! But this is an honest pacific surt of 
man, very unlike the hero who has so long 
excited the terror and admiration of the 
frequenters of the Boulevarts. He arrives 
on toot at a little village in Piémont at the 
very moment when the good people are 
trembling in expectation of receiving a visit 
from the famous chief of banditti. He 
enters an inn, the inn-keeper inquires his 
name, that he may enter it in his register. 
«* My name is Sbogar,” replied the honest 
traveller. This name excites general con- 
sternation. The Inn-keeper consults the 
Bailli, a singularly cautious man, who is 
always afraid of punishing the innocent 
instead of the guilty. 

The plan which he suggests is to treat the 
supposed brigand with all respect, lest his 
suspicion should be roused. A sumptuous 
dinner is served up to Sbogar; but every 
word he utters increases the terror of the 
lnn-keeper and the Bailli. He talks of his 
comrades, boasts of his expedition, of being 
always on the roads and highways, of suc- 
ceeding in all his operations, and adds, 
Though I may have done some mischief, yet 
it was not my fault. 

Meanwhile Sbogar recognises one of his 
old friends in Stephani, the lover of Lau- 
retta the Inn-keeper’s daughter. On this 
discovery, Lauretta?refuses to listen to the 
addresses of Stephani, and declares her de- 
termination not to marry him. 

Sbogar’s comrades now arrive. The 
doors are barricadoed to prevent their 
entrance, but Stephani finds means to in- 
troduce them, and they find the Bailli and 
Sbogar himself almost terrified out of their 
senses, and concealed beneath a table. 

At length the mystery is cleared up: it 
is ascertained that the redoubtable Jean 
Sbogar is far enough off, and that hones¢ 
Joseph Sbogar is simply an itinerant apo- 
thecary. ‘The audience laughed heartily at 
Sbogar and the terrified Bailli. These two 
characters were sustaized by Brunet and 
Tiercelin. 





THEATRE DE L’OPERA COMIQUE. 

Les Courses de New Market—a Comic- 
Opera in one act. 

This might more properly be denomi- 
nated a sketch than a comic opera. The 
author has perhaps given too faithful a de- 
scription of English manners, and thus the 
piece is destitute both of interest and 
gaiety. 

Jackson, the keeper of the Newmarket 
tavern, has promised his daughter Jenny in 
marriage to Sir Bigbelly, a gentleman 
very deeply smitten—with horses. It is 
not therefore surprising that she should 
shew a preference for Menneville, a 
young French artist, who has come to New- 
market to make sketches of the races. 

Meanwhile an English nobleman, a great 








into whose composition too much fire cou 


amateur of horse-racing, arrives at the ta- 





vern, and, as he cannot be accommodated 
with a lodging, he requests that Menneville 
will resign his to him. The solicitation 
being refused, a quarrel ensues, and Menne- 
ville challenges the noble Lord, who proves 
arithmetically that he cannot meet him : 
“* You have no fortune,” he says, ‘‘ mine 
is considerable, and consequently the chal- 
lenge is unequal.” But who would guess 
the plan which this generous adversary de- 
vises to render the duel suitable to both 
pasties. He sends Menneville a considera- 

le sum of money to afford him the means 
of getting rich, informing him that should 
he refuse to accept it, it will immediately be 
suspected that he is seeking to avoid an 
opportunity of deciding the quarrel. Being 
urged by Jenny, Menneville at length con- 
sents to accept the money; he purchases 
an excellent horse, lays high bets, and wins 
them. Jenny is the prize of the race, and 
of the disinterestedness of her lover, who 
wishes to return to Jackson the money he 
had lost in betting against him. With re- 

ard to the duel, Menneville and the No- 
ee would probably have met, but the 
audience were so clamorous in manifesting 
their disapprobation, that it became impos- 
sible to hear a syllable. The marriage and 
reconciliation were nevertheless concluded ; 
but all in pantomime. 





VARIETIES. 


THE BAD CONSEQUENCES OF LIGHTING 
THE STREETS. 

All lighting of the streets is objectionable : 

Ist. For theological reasons. Because it 
seeins to be a violation of the order esta- 
blished by Providence. According to this 
order, night is appointed for darkness, which 
is interrupted at stated times only, by the 
light of the moon. We have no right to 
interfere, to pretend to correct the plan of 
the universe, and turn night into day. 

2d. For legal reasons. Because the ex- 

nees of this illumination must be raised 
by an indirect tax. Why should you or I 
pay for a thing which is indifferent to us, 
which is of no advantage to us, or which 
perhaps even interrupts us in many avoca- 
tions? 

3d. For medical reasons. The exhalations 
proceeding from the oil and gas are inju- 
rious to delicate and nervous persons ; the 
ground of many diseases is also laid, by 
making it more easy and pleasant for people 
to loiter in the streets, and this exposure to 
the night air brings on colds, coughs, and 
consumptions. 

4th. For philosophical moral reasons. 
The morals of the people are injured by 
lighting the strects. The artificial light 
eradicates from the mind that horror of 
darkness which deters the weak-minded 
from many sins. This light makes the 
drunkard confident, and induces him to re- 
main drinking at the alehouse till late in 
the night. 

5th. For reasons of police. It makes 
horses shy, and thieves bold. 
6th, For economical reasons. Large sums 
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annually go from us for oil or for coals, 
which is so much taken from our personal 
wealth. 

7th. For patriotic reasons. The object 
of public festivals is to awake and cherish 
a sentiment of national pride; illumina- 
tions are peculiarly adapted to this purpose. 
But the impression is greatly weakened by 
nightly quasi-illuminations. Hence we may 
observe, that the peasant gazes with much 
more astonishment at the blaze of light than 
the citizen, whose eyes are satiated with it. 

Let us then be careful to preserve the 
empire of darkness! 


An old German Knight, in the first half 
of the 17th century, when enormous goblets 
were among the chief ornaments of the 
rooms and tables of the nobles, sat once at 
table next to his young wife in a numerous 
company, where the bottle went continually 
round, anda large goblet was to be emptied 
each time, on pain of being contemned as 
a false brother by the guests, who were used 
to be very strict in this point. The wife, 
who had received a more polished educa- 
tion, whispered to her husband, when it 
again came to his turn to empty an enor- 
mous glass, to pour the wine secretly under 
the table. ‘‘ The others will see it,” said 
he. His wife, therefore, just as he was rais- 
ing the glass to his mouth, snuffed out the 
candle, and repeated her request. Instead 
of complying, he said, with a kind of so- 
lemnity, ‘* God sees it,” and emptied his 
goblet. 

LEsSSING’s ABSENCE OF MIND.--The justly 
celebrated Lessing was frequently very 
absent. Having missed money at different 
times without being able to discover who 
took it, he determined to put the honesty 
of his servant to a trial, and left a handful 
of gold on his table. ‘ Of course you 
counted it?” said one of his friends. 
‘ Counted it?’ said Lessing, rather embar- 
rassed, ‘no; I forgot that.’ 

The following is a similar trait. In a 
public sale there was a book which Lessing 
was very desirous of possessing. He gave 
three of his friends, at different times, a 
commission to buy it at any price. They 
accordingly bid against each other till they 
had got as far as 90 crowns ; there having 
been no other bidder after ten crowns. 
Happily one of them thought it best to 
speak to the others, when it appeared that 
they had all been bidding for Lessing, whose 
forgetfulness in this instance cost him 80 
crowns. 

Lieut. Parry took leave of the Lords of 
the Admiralty on the 30th ult. previous to his 
leaving England, on the Northern Expedi- 
tion. It seems full time. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CONTENTS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR APRIL 1819. 
Loromiquitre Lecons de Philosophie, 
reviewed by M. Cousin.—Descrizione degli 
Stateri Antichi, per Domenico Sestini, by 
M. Raoul Rochette.—Novum Testamen- 











tum, D. N. Jesu Christi, interprete Leo. 
poldo Sebastiani Romano, by M. Silvestre 
de Sacy.—Fundgruben des Orients, Von 
Joseph Von Hammer, second article, by M, 
Raynouard.—Delambre, Histoire de PAs. 
tronomie Ancienne, second article, by M. 
Biot.—Count Chaptal, De l’Industrie Fran. 
caise, by M. Tessier.—Sur les Aérolithes de 
la Chine, by M. Abel Rémusat. 

LiTERATURE.—We are requested to state 
that New Editions of the following inte. 
resting works are. just published by Mr, 
CouBurRn ; Viz. 

1. Horace Walpule’s Letters to George Mon. 
tagu, Esq. with all the names restored, 4to— 
2. France, by Lady Morgan, 2 vols, ¢yvo.— 
3. Florence Macarthy, by the same author, 4 vols, 
—4. Woman, a Poem, by E.S. Barrett, Esq, 
Author of the Heroine.—5. Northcote’s Life of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 2 vols. 8vo.—6. Watkins’s 
Life of Sheridan, 2 vols. 8v0.—7. Fhe Life, Cor: 
respondence, and Posthumous Works of Ben- 
jamin Franklin —8. Memoirs of Madame D’Epi- 
nay, 3 voly.—of the Marquis de Dangeau, 3 vols, 
—the Duchesse D’Angouléme, 1 vol.—and the 
Count de Las Casas, 1 vol.—9. Narrative of a 
Ten Years’ Residence at the Court of Tr'poly, 
1 yol.—10. Amusements in Retirement, by the 
Author of the Philosophy of Nature, and the 
Tragedy of the Italians. 


M. Villemain, a French writer of some 
eminence, has published a History of Oliver 
Cromwell, at Paris. It is a curious period 
for such a work. 


Catalogue of Foreign Music. 


In the 99th, 100th, and 101st Numbers 
of the Literary Gazette, we presented to our 
readers a very able essay, by an unknown 
Correspondent, on the state of Music in 
England, and on the causes which have 
shackled the genius of our native com- 
posers. One grand cause is the very little 
advantage that our modern composers have 
derived from the great improvements which 
have been made in musical science in foreiga 
countries. The genius of Handel has ac- 
quired 20 great an ascendancy, that in the 

epartment of the science in which he was 
especially pre-eminent, it has been con- 
sidered as a kind of musical heresy to sup. 
pose he could be equalled, much less ex- 
celled. The works of Haydn and Mozart 
have indeed been partially known and a 
precited, but an acquaintance with their 
vest works has not been sufficiently dif 
fused to create in the lovers of music a 
generaland preponderant relish of their ex- 
cellence, and consequent distaste of every 
thing inferior. As it cannot be supposed 
that eminent composers in this country have 
been ignorant of the works of the great 
masters above mentioned, and of others 
who are highly esteemed abroad, we may 
perhaps conclude that they have been difi 
dent of introducing innovations, which they 
feared would be considered as too glaring 
departures from the established taste of the 
nation. Why this, taste has been so long 
nearly stationary, it is not our present bus 
ness to inquire. One reason may have 
been, the difficulty of procuring a sufficient 
number of excellent models, and pert 
too, in some degree, the vanity or 
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interest of masters of inferior talent, who 
have chosen to lay before their pu ils their 
own crude compositions or insipid compi- 
lations, which could at the most give them 
musical. execution, to the neglect of those 
nobler productions which would lave 
formed at the same time their feeling and 
judgment, and imbued them with habitual 
delicacy and correctness of taste. Great 
teachers, indeed, are above this meanness ; 
but they are the smaller number, and they 
are under the same difficulty of procuring 
what they would desire. We cannot there- 
fore but congratulate the lovers of this 
delightful art in the publication of a very 
extensive catalogue raisonné of the most ex- 
cellet foreign music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, which has just been published by 
Boosey and Co. Such a catalogue has 
long been a desideratum, and the present 
one will certainly be highly welcome to 
masters and students, and amateurs. 
arrangement of the catalogue seems to be 
éxcdllent; besides the two grand divisions 
of instrumental and vocal music, the former 
is classed under eleven heads for the differ- 
ent instruments, and there are also nume- 
rous subdivisions. With respect tu the 
selection of the works composing this cata- 
logue,we do not miss, upon a cursory survey 
of it, any eminent and well-known name ; 
but there are the compositions of many 
authors, who, though highly esteemed 
abroad, are, we believe very little, if at all, 
known in this country. We are inclined to 
hope that the extraordinary success which 
has attended the introduction of Mozart’s 
noble opera of Don Giovanni into this coun- 
try, will be the era of a striking improve- 
ment in the national taste, and we consider 
Messrs. Boosey and Co. as having per- 
formed a valuable service by the impor- 
tation of so extensive and well assorted a 
selection, as we may say with confidence 
has never before been offered in this 
tountry to the professors and admirers of 
the musical art. 


The | 
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halo was formed; the same at 4; and at ll, a 
perfect halo formed round the Moon. 
Tuesday, 4.—Thermometer from 50 to 65. 
Barometer from 2!), 65, to 29, 72. 
Wind SE. }.—Cloudy; with rain most of the 
day. Rain fallen, 15 of an inch. 


WF ednesday, 5.—Thermometer from 48 to 64. 
Barometer from 29, 72, to 29, 90. 
Wind S.4—Morning cloudy, the rest of the 
day generally clear. 
Rain fallen, 7 of an inch. 
Swallows, Nightingale, and Cuckoo, came late 
this season. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 








*,* Notice of the anniversary of the Literary 
Fund in our next. 
To Correspondents also in next Number. 





Fliscellancous Advertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


British Gallery, Pall Mail. 
HIS GALLERY, witha Selection of the most 
celebrated Works of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
and Dutch Schools, is open, every day, from nine in the 
morning until six in the evening.—Admission 1s,—Cata- 
togue Is. (By Order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 





Tomkins’s Picture Lottery. 

HE PRIZES in TOMKINS’S PICTURE 

LOTTERY, valued at 152,225/. are now on View, at 
No. 54, New Bond Street, where Tickets, price 31. 3s. each, 
are on Sale; also by P. W. and F. P. Tomkins, No. 53, 
New Bond Street; Longman and Co. Paternoster- Row ; 
Cadell and Davies, Strand; Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
No. 90, Cheapside; J. W. Whiteley, No. 103, Newgate 
Street; P. Colnaghi and Co. Cockspur Street; and at 
all the Lottery Offices. 





On the First of June will be published, in 4to. 19s. 6d. 
- No. VI. of 
AKEWILL’S PICTURESQUE TOUR OF 
ITALY, illustrative of Eustace, Forsyth, Rose, &c. 
I. Tomb of Caius Cestuis, from Monte Testaccio; en- 
graved by John Byrne—II. View in the Tyrol, on the 
Adige; engraved by J. Middiman—III. Inola di Gaieta; 
engraved by J. Landseer, A.R.A.—IV. Plan of the Mu- 
seum of the Capitol; engraved by W. Willson—V. Stanza 
del Gladiatore Moribondo; VI. Stanza del Fauno di 
Rosso; engraved by H. Moses. 
Printed far John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
APRIL. 
Thursday, 29—Thermometer from 30 to 54. 
: Barometer from 30, 28 to 30, 18. 
Wind NbE. 1.—Clear. A white frost in the 
morning. 
Friday, 30.—Thermometer from 30 to 58. 
Barometer from 30, 14 to 30, 07. 
Wind SbE. $.—Generally clear. At 7 this 
morning two parhelia, and the upper part of a 
halo, were formed. 


MAY. 
Saturday, 1.—Thermometer from 28 to 66. 
Barometer from 30, 02 stationary. 
Wind SbE. 4.—Generally clear. At 8 in the 
morning two parhelia were formed, and at 10 in 
the evening the upper part of a halo. 
Sunday, 2.—Thermometer from 35 to 70. 
: Barometer from 29, 93 to 29, 88. 
Wind SE, 1.—Generally clear till the evening, 
when it became cloudy. A remarkably fine halo, 
strongly coloured, at 2 in the afternoon, and one 
faintly coloured at 4. 
Monday, 3.—Thermometer from 46 to 72. 
. Barometer from 29, 83 to 29, 77. 
Wind SbE. §.—Generally clear, with rain in 
the evening. At one o’clock the upper part of a 








This Day is published, by Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
(late Boydells,) 90, Cheapside, 

LAUDES LIBER VERITATIS, No. 5. 

Vol. Ill. (being the concluding Number of that 
interesting Work,) containing Twenty-two Prints after 
the ordiginal drawings of Claude le Lorrain, in the col- 
lection of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, executed 
by RICHARD EARLOM, in the manner and taste of the 
drawings. 

Proof Impressions, Ql. 19s. 6d.—Prints, il. lis: 6d. 
Vols. I. and I1. very good impressions, price 61. 6s. each, 
and Vol. III. price 71. 17s. 6d. may be had separate; or 
any number of the work to complete sets, may be had on 
application to the Publishers. 





Foreign Music. 

T. Boosey and Co.’s Catalogue for 1819. 
T BOOSEY and Co. Importers of Foreign 
® Music, 28, Holles street, Oxford Street, have at 
length the pleasure to inform the Public, that their Cata- 
logue for 1819 is now completed, and ready for delivery : 
it contains their very extensive Importations from the 
Continent during the last Six Months, and they trust it 
will be found by far the most complete Catalogue ever 
presented to the public, as it includes the Choicest 
Works of the First Foreign Composers, both Vocal and 
Instrumental, from a Full Orchestra down to a Single 
Instrument. The price of the Catalogue, which consists 
of upwards of 200 pages closely printed, is 2s. which is 

returned to purchasers to the amount of 11. 10s, 
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Farly in May will be published, in 2 vols. svo. 
ALES of the HALL. 
By the Rev. GEORGE CRABBE. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This Day is published, in 8vo. price gs. 6d. 
RAGIC DRAMAS, chiefly intended for Re- 
presentation in Private Families. To which is added, 
Aristomedus, a Tragedy, from the Italian of Vincenzo 
Monti. By FRANCES BURNEY. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In May wil be published, svo. 
JIRST IMPRESSIONS; on a Tour upon the 
Continent, in the Summer of 1818, through Parts of 
France, Italy, Switzerland, the Borders of Germany, and 
a Pert of French Flanders. By MARIANNE BAILLIE, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This Day is published, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
TFALES and HISTORIC SCENES, in 
VERSE. By FELICIA HEMANS, Author of Mo- 
dern Greece, Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy, 
&c. &c.—Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published in foolscap svo. price 7s. 6d. 
a New Edition of 
] LDERIM—PHROSYNE—ALASHTAR, 
Oriental Tales, in Verse. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This Day was published, hand ly printed in 1 vol. post 
8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, price 10s. 6d. bds. 
EM MELINE, with some other Pieces. By 

MARY BRUNTON, Author of Self-Control and 
Discipline.—To which is prefixed, A Memoir of Her Life, 
including some Extracts from her Correspondence. 

Printed for Manners and Miller, and Archibald Consta- 
ble and Co. Edinburgh; and John Murray, Albemarie- 
street, London. 





This Day is published, in one vol. 8vo. with upwards of 
100 Wood-cuts, Diagrams, Plates, &c. 25s. bds. 
MANUAL of CHEMISTRY ; containing the 

principal Facts of the Science, arranged in the order 
in which they are discussed and illustrated in the Lec- 
tures at the Royal Institution. With a Prefatory His- 
tory of the Science. By W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S. Secré- 
tary to the Royal Society, and Professor of Chemistry in 
the Royal Institution. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This Day is published, 
RAMATIC SCENES, and other POEMS. 
By B. CORNWALL. 
Printed for C. and J. Ollier, Vere Strect, Bénd Street. 





Dr. Syntax in London. 

This Day is Published, Parts 1, 2, and $, of an entire New 
Work, to be complete in eight parts, with numerous 
Plates by the first Artists, price 9s. 6d. each, 

R. SYNTAX IN LONDON, or The Plea- 
sures and Miseries of the Metropolis, A Poem. By 
the celebrated Dr. SYNTAX. 

Printed for J. Johnston, Cheapside; Sherwood and Co. 
Paternoster Row; Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Court; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

*,* In recommending Dr. Syntax in London to the 
public, we feel great pleasure, being convinced, notwith- 
standing every attempt that has been made to mislead 
and bias their judgment, that they will find it a work re- 
plete with wit and humour, and by no means inferior to 
the celebrated original. 





Teatro Italiano, 
"TEATRO ITALIANO o SCELTA delle MI- 
sLIORE OPERE di, Goldoni, Metastasio, Alfieri, 
Maffei, Federici, Monti, Pindemonte, Gozzi, &c. (neat 
pocket size) Milano, 1818.—Vol. I. Containing Painela 
and 11 Vero Amico, by Goldoni; La Merope, by Maffei; 
4s. 6d. or Is. 6d. each.—Vol. II. Containing Ataserse 
and Adriano, by Metastasio; L’Avventuriere, by Gol- 

doni, 4s. 6d. or Is. 6d. each. 

*,* The above neat pocket edition ef the Italian Thea- 
tre is coming out in Numbers, and may be had of Boosey 

and Sons, 4, Broad Street, Exchange, 
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Teatro-Espanol (El.) No. XI. 
On the Ist Inst. was published, by Boosey and Sons, 
: 4, Broad Street, Royal Exchange, 

EL MEDICO A PALUS. Comedia de Mo- 

ratin, price 3s.——The following Numbers have 
already appeared, forming the Ist Vol. 8vo. bds, price 1/. 
No. I. Breve Noticia de la Escena Espanola y de los 
Autores que la han ilustrado, price Is. 6d. No. II. La 
Estrella de Sevilla, Tragedia de Lope de Vega, con notas 
criticas y explanatorias, 3s. No. III. La Numancia, 
Tragedia de Cervantes, con notas criticas y explana- 
torias, 3s. No.1V. El Trato de Argel, Comedia de Cer- 
vantes, con notas criticas y explanatorias, 3s. No. V. La 
Moza de Cantaro, Comedia de Lope de Vega, con 
Notas criticas y explanatorias, $s. No. VI. El Mejor 
Alcalde el Rey, con notas criticas y explanatorias, 3s. 
No. VII. Por la Puente, Juana, con notas criticas y ex- 
planatorias, 3s. No. VIII. La Dama Duende, Comedia 
de Lope de Vega, con notas criticas y explanatorias, 4s. 
—Teat o Moderno. No. 1X. LaComedia Nueva o el Cafe, 
Com. de Moratin, con notas criticas y explanatorias, 3s. 

Vol. II. Calderon de la Barca. No. X. El Secreto’ 
Voces, Comedia, con notas criticas y explanatorias. 

*,* This Spanish Theatre will contain the most admired 
Plays, carefully selected from the works of Lope de Vega, 
Cervantes, Calderon de la Barca, Moreto, Roxas, Solis, 
Moratin, and other celebrated Dramatic Writers, with 
explanatory Notes, and will continue to be published in 
numbers, handsomely printed in 8vo. sing!e columns. 





In the Press, and shortly will be published, in 4to. 
with Plates, 
TRAVELS in various COUNTRIES of the 
EAST; being a Continuation of Memoirs relating to 
European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. 
Edited by ROBERT WALPOLE, M.A. 

This Volume contains the last Travels of the late W. G. 
Brown, Esq.;—also a Journey through the Desert to 
Mount Sinai; another to Susa, in Persia; and various 
Communications relating to Parts of Asia Minor, Syria, 
and the Islands and Continent of Greece. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 

Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. 

Vol. I. 2d Edit. 4to. with Plates, 31, 3s. boards. 


Mr. Owen’s TF orks. 
NEW VIEW OF SOCIETY; in Four 
Essays, on the Formation of the Human Character, 
preparatory to the Developement of a Plan for gradually 
ameliorating the Condition of Mankind. Fourth Edition. 
8vo. Price 6s. 

@. Tracts relative to the New View of Society; Viz. 
Proposals for raising a College of Industry of all useful 
Trades and Husbandry. By Jchn Bellers. (Reprinted 
from the original, published in 1696.)—Report to the 
Committe of the Association for the Relief of the Manu- 
facturing and Labouring Poor.—A Brief Sketch of the 
Religious Society of People called Shakers.—An Account 
of the Public Proceedings which took place in London 
in July and August 1817. Price 5s. 6d. sewed. 

3. An Address delivered to the Inhabitants of New 
Lanark, at the Opening of the Institution established for 
the Formation of Character. The Third Edition. 9s. 62. 

4, Observations on the Effect of the Manufacturing Sys- 
tem. 3d Edition.—To which are added, Two Letters on 
the Employment of Children in Manufactories, anda 
Letter on the Union of Churches and Schools. 2s. 6d. 

5. Two Memorials on Behalf of the Working Classes; 
the first presented to the Governments of Europe and 
America, the second to the Allied Powers assembled in 
Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle. 1s. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
Paternoster Row ; and to be had of all other Booksellers. 








New South JF ales. 
This Day is published, in 1 vol. svo. price 12s. bds. 
A STATISTICAL, HISTORICAL, and PO- 
LITICAL Description of the COLONY of NEW 
SOUTH WALES, and its dependent Settlements on Van 
Dieman’s Land; with a particular Enumeration of the 
Advantages which these Colonies offer for Emigration, 
and their Superiority in many respects cover those pos- 
sessed by the United States of America. By W. C. 
WENTWORTH, Esq. a Native of the Colony. 
Printed for G, and W, B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


This Day was published, in one vol. 12mo. price 5s. bds. 
"THE JOURNAL OF A SOLDIER of the 71st 
or Glasgow Regiment, Highland Light Infantry, 
from 1806 to 1815. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria- 
lane, London; W. & C, Tait, and A. Black, Edinburgh. 





Edwards's Fest Indies. 
This Day was published, in Five Vols. 8vo. and One Vol. 
of Plates in 4to, price 31. 15s. in boards, 


HE HISTORY, CIVIL and COMMERCIAL, 

of the BRITISH WEST INDIES. By BRYAN 
EDWARDS, Esq. F.R.S.S.A. With a Continuaticn to 
the present Time. Fifth Edition, with Mapsand Plates. 

London: Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker; 
Reid; Nunn; Lackington & Co.; Richardson; Cuthell; 
Boone; Maclean; Allmans; Brown; Mason; and Rod- 
well and Martin. 

For the accommodation of those persons who are in 
possession of the former Edition, the Fourth and Fifth 
Volumes, comprising the Continuation, and containing 
an Index to the whole work, may be had separate, * price 
il. 10s. in boards. 





Lately published, in one thick volume, 12mo. price és. 
bound, the Twenty-first Edition of 


VERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER; 
being a new and much more complete Gardener’s 
Calendar and General Directory, than any one ihtherto 
published. 
By THOMAS MAWE, and JOHN ABERCROMBIE. 


The Twenty-first Edition, with great improvements, 
and the whole Art brought down to the present state of 
Horticultural Knowledge. 

London: Printed for F.C. and J. Rivington; G. and 
W. BD. Whittaker; Longman and Co.; Cadell & Davies; 
Scatcherd and Letterman; J. Richardson» J. Cutheil; 
J. Nunn; Darton and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Lacking- 
ton and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; J. Mawman; W. 
Stewart ; S. Bagster ; J. Asperne; J. Booker; T. Hughes ; 
R. 8. Kirby; Black and Son; Cowie and Co.; R. Fen- 
ner; R. Saunders; J. Walker; and B. Reynolds. 





This Day were published, in one handsome volume, 12mo. 
price 6s. in boards, or 6s. 6d. bound, 


ONVERSATIONS onGENERAL HISTORY, 
exhibiting a Progressive View of the STATE of 
MANKIND, from the earliest Ages of which we haveany 
authentic Records, to the beginning of the Year 1819. 
For the Use of Schools and Private Instruction. 

By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, Author of a Grammar 
of Rhetoric and Polite Literature ; a Grammar of Logic 
and Intellectual Philosophy, &c. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 

“ The plan of this work appears to us an evident im- 
provement upon those in general use, for the purpose of 
initiating young people into a knowledge of history. 
The Author has certainly the talent of condensing a great 
deal of valuable information in a very small space, and 
he has never given a stronger instance of this power than 
in the volume before us."—New Monthly Magazine, 
April 1819. 





Russells Modern Europe. 
Lately published, in 7 vols. 8vo. price 31. 13s. 6d. 


"FHE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE; 

with an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, and a View of the Progress of Society from the 
Rise of the Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris, in 
1763: Ina Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son. 
A New Edition, with a Continuation, terminating at the 
Pacification of Paris, in 1815. 

By CHARLES COOTE, LL.D. 

London: Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington; G. and 
W. B. Whittaker; J. Cuthell; Longman and Co.; 
Lackington and Co.; Cadell and Davies; J. Booker; 
J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; W. Stewart; Black 
and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; J. Murray; R. Fenner; 
Ogle and Co.; R. Saunders; R.S. Kirby; J. Robinson; 
and W. H. Reid. 

The Sixth and Seventh Volumes may be had sepa- 
rately, price 12s. each Volume, 

Of whom may also be had, the History of Ancient 





Europe, by the same, in 3 yols, 8vo. price Ql. 9s, boards. 





This Day was published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price is, bds, 
CAMPBELL; or, The Scottish Probationer, 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, London; ang 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 

“‘This is completely a tale of real life, written ing 
plain and unaffected style, and if its author cannot be 
pronounced to have rivalled the most successful Novel 
writers of the day, he has at least soared very far aboye 
the common-place dulness of many of his fellow. 
labourers in the field of fiction. It should be observed, 
that the verses, occasionally interwoven with the story, 
are pleasing and elegant, and such as only could haye 
resulted from a feeling and amiable mind.”—See Ney 
Monthly Magazine, March 1819, page 161. 





This Day was published, a new Edition, 8vo. 7s. sewed, 
"PHECHURCHWARDEN’s and OVERSEER’, 

GUIDE and DIRECTOR. Written and arranged 
for the Use of Parish Officers and others desirous of ae 
quiring parochial information, on an entire new system 
By J. ASHDOWNE, Member of the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, 

London: Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, 
Ave-Maria-lane. Of whom also may be had, by the 
same Author, price 2s. 6d. 

The Parish Officer’s new Alphabetical Register, shewing 
the names of Paupers receiving occasional or permanent 
Parochial Relief, whether residing in the Parish or else. 
where. 








Lady Caroline Lamb. 
On the ist of May was published, price 9s. embed: 
lished with a striking likeness of Lady Caroline Lam), 
the Fourth Number of a New Volume of the 
EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and LITE. 
RARY REGISTER. 

Contents :—I. Memoir of the Right Hon. Lady Caro. 
line Lamb—II. Observations on the Theatrical Represen. 
tations of the Ancients—III. Ghent in 1819—1V. On the 
practicability of effecting a North-East or North-West 
passage into the Pacific Ocean, with Observations on the 
Voyage of Captain Ross and Lieutenant Parry—V, Nuge 
Literaria, No. 5—VI. On the Character and Poetry of 
Lord Byron, by Mr. Wiffen—VII. Madame de Stiel, on 
the Life and Character of Cleopatra—VI11. Journal of a 
Tour in England, by the Austrian Arch-Dukes—1X, Me. 
moirs of the late Peter Gale Faux, Stenographer, andPa: 
triot (continued)—X. Defence of the Newtonian Theory 
—XI. Notices, illustrative of Cambrian History and Anti- 
quities, No. 4—XII. Observations on an Exnib tion of 
Chalk Drawings—XIII. Letter from Doctor Polidori— 
XIV. Mudie’s Series of National Medals—XV. Mr. Tred- 
gold on the Decay of Timber—XVI. Memoir of F. W. 
Blagdon—XVII. Original Poetry—XVIII. Remarks on 
Cam pbell’s Specimens of the British Poets—X1X. Brooker 
Durovernum, a Poem— XX. Dr.Clarke’s Travels in Scan- 
dinavia—X XI. Rose's Letters from Italy, &c. &c.—XXIi. 
Varieties, Literary and Scientific—X XIII. Mr. Lee, the 
Arabic Professor at Cambridge, compared with the admi- 
rable Crichton—XXIV. Fine Arts—XXV. The Drama- 
XXVI. New Inventions and Discoveries—XXVII. ‘er 
Acts of the British Legislature—X XVIII. Reports, Lite. 
rary, Meteorological, Agricultural, and Com,mercial- 
XXIX. Digest of Political Events—XXX. Uomestic and 
Foreign Occurrences—XXX1. Obituary, Mr. Harlow, 
&e. &e. 

*,* The.three preceding Numbers of this Volumeare 
illustrated with Portraits and Memoirs of Wm. Words 
worth, Esq. the Rev. C. R. Maturin, and S.T. Coleridge, 
Esq. and those who may wish to avail themselves of the 
oppurtunity of commencing with the present year, at 
requested to transmit their orders immediately to ther 
respective Booksellers or Newsmen, to prevent disap- 
pointment. 

London: Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Strett, J 
to whom Communications (post paid) are requested t0 § 
be addressed. 








London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY at j 
Son, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspapers, Sweeting’ 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDEL & 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Stramh F 
where Communications (post paid) are requested tot 
addressed, to the Editor. Also supplied by all Bos 
sellers, Newsmen, and Stationers, im Town wi 





Country. 
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